fo a man’s foot” 


FLEXIBILITY has always been the key to satisfaction in Provident Group Welfare plans. 
As one prominent patron aptly expressed it: “The Provident plan is like fitting a shoe to 
a man’s foot—not merely throwing a shoe at him and telling him to wear it”. 


A Provident Group Welfare Plan can help 
solve the financial burden by helping to 
cover, without cost to the employer, extra 
expenses caused employees by— 

eDeath in family. 

eLoss of time due to accident or sickness. 


eHospitalization or operation when neces- 
sary and aids dependents upon death of 
employee. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


District Headquarters: 


Let us make a study of your welfare prob- 
lems to determine if we can offer a group 
protection plan that solves them. 


In many instances it is being done without 
further cost to the employers than permit- 
ting premium deductions over the payrolls. 


There is no obligation, of course. 


WORKING DAY 


VIDENT 
PAYS A CLAIM 


Commercial Building, Gastonia, N. C 


“LIKE FITTING A SHOE 


VER 
MINUTES 
| 


REGULARLY! 


Uniform distribution is the key to successful cotton 


conditioning. 
the Texspray 


out, fanwise, 


\ 
\\ 
\\) 


This booklet fully illus- 
crates and describes the 
lexaco Texspray System 
of corton conditioning 
us for a free copy 


TEXACO 


COMPOUND 


Note where the compound is applied in 
System ... just where the fibres spread 


so that each fibre can be sprayed. 


PINNING MILL MEN will tell you that 
S it is easier to control counts, and pro- 
duce more uniform yarn using stock 
conditioned by the Texspray Process. 

The Texspray System of cotton condi- 
tioning gives you more flexible fibres, fibres 
easier to draft, so that you produce a 
smoother yarn and more of it. Texaco 
Texspray will save you several dollars a 
day per picker in good usable fibres. 


Texspray is sprayed on the cotton where 


it enters the beater chamber of the picker. 


This is the only place where each and every 


fibre can be conditioned uniformly. Here, 
only cotton that goes into the finished 
product is sprayed. This means no waste 
of compound. 

We are prepared to install the Texspray 
System in cotton manufacturing centers of 
the United States. Investigate this success- 
ful system now. The Texas Company, 135 


East 42nd Street. New York City. 


Cotton Conditioning with 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 118 | 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAI!. MATTER MARCH 2. 1911. AT POSTOFFICE. CHARLOTTE. N C 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS. MARCH 2. 1897 


WEST FOURTH STREET. CHARLOTTE. N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
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TAKE THE OUT 


SHUTTLE ADJUSTMENT 


THE NEW US TENSOMETER FOR 
RAYON & SILK TENSION SHUTTLES 


OW you can be sure that your US 

Unit or Jackson tension shuttles all 
have exactly the same tension... and 
you can reap the benefits of uniform 
weaving and superior quality in fin- 
ished fabrics. 


The US Tensometer makes it possi- 
ble to set and adjust every US positive 


tension shuttle to a given gram of pull. 
Later, if denier of yarn is changed, the 
Tensometer makes it easy to reset ten- 
sion of shuttle eyes to any pull desired. 


Ask the nearest US sales representa- 
tive to show you how easy it is to 
operate the US Tensometer and how it 
makes tension setting sure. 


Use US Bobbins and Shuttles and save money 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


MONTICELLO, GA. 
Charlotte, N. C., Greenville, 8.C.. Johnson City, Tenn. 


BETTER BOBBINS © SPOOLS ® CONES ¢ SHUTTLES 
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HARPER'S 
BAZAAR 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 27: city PeOVIDENCE, &. Gettnsseoro. C. 


SEPT. 15TH 


he FALL FASHION SUCCESS... Fashion Approved Dinner Gown of lamé and crepe — illustrating the 
versatility of Enka Rayon. The metallic blouse is a Wullschleger fabric and the skirt of Mallo Crepe by 
Wm. Cohen. International Dance Frocks combined these two distinguished Enka fabrics in a dramatic 


informal gown. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION + 271 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK + PROVIDENCE, R. 1. - GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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8-LETTER WORD 
FOR LUBRICATION 


With Gargoyle Oils you get our 71 Years’ 
Experience in making “Correct Lubrication” Boost 
the Profits of American Industry 


MAN—and an oil drum—what’s sign of CORRECT LUBRICATION! 
How Corre f ication unusual about this picture! Kxecutis esin | 1Oindustries prove 
can save you money. lhe answer ts in that little red Gar- —in the smooth operation of their 
1 Curb power losses. govle you see on the drum-head— machines...1n improved production 
3} | Fromliterally thousandsofindus- ...1in their account books — REAI 
mprove production results. 
4 Lower lubrication costs. trial ol brands on the market today ECONOMIES can be traced to Gar- 
—thistrade-mark standsoutasthe  goyle Lubricants properly applied. 


SAVES 
MONEY 
FOR 
INDUSTRY 


CORRECT LUBRICATION 


— te 
| : : [ } 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Lubricants 


a 


MARKETING POLICY 


MEANS CORRECT 
FOR EVERY TYPE PLANT 


beep ALMOST ALWAYS FINDs that the controlled use of high- 
grade Gargoyle Lubricants pays for itself many times over and 
that they actually cost less to use than ordinary lubricants. 

But, for such equipment as does not justify the highest-grade 
lubricants, Socony-Vacuum Engineers will always recommend a 


lower-priced lubricant when consistent with true economy. 


Socony-Vacuum, with a complete line of products, can supply 
the lubricants best fitted for the requirements of the individual 
lubricating job as determined by specific operating conditions. 

Socony-Vacuum Engineers bring you years of world-wide 


experience and direct cooperation with manufacturers of equip- 


ment. Lubrication Proht is the inevitable result. 


SEND FOR THE SOCONY-VACUUM REPRESENTATIVE: of a 
trained Soconv-Vacuum Engineer are avatlable at all times in helping your 


men to solve lubrication problems. 


SOCONY-VACUUM Co. 
INCORPORATED Lubricants & 
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Your lighting dollar buys more than ever before. The new 350- 
watt Cooper Hewitt gives the same amount of light as the former 
450-watt unit. You can run more lamps per circuit. They have 
high power factor, instant starting and hang horizontal to give 
the best light distribution. 

These new “24-hour skylights” assure an ease of seeing, even 
in the most difficult places, that benefits both worker and manu- 
facturer. The soft, detail-revealing light does not fatigue the eyes. 
It promotes better work and minimizes errors. 

Have our nearest representative survey your needs. It places 
you under no obligation. He will give you the facts about the 
light which is enjoyed by more than a million workers and their 
employers. A letter will receive our immediate attention. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 895 Adams Street, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


“Tailored” lighting through the use 
of mercury light promotes the maxi- 
mum of seeing efficiency. Every detail 
stands out in bold relief . . . Even the 
finest thread is easily seen without 
fatigue, hour after hour. . . Threading 
is almost effortless . . . Workers pro- 
duce without fatigue even in out-of- 
the-way places where, of necessity, 
lighting levels are extremely low. 


NOW MORE 
LIGHT FRO 
THESE 


The 
BARRIERS FALL 


when 


AMCO is. on the job! 


4MUMIDITY 
REQUIRED 


J 


The barriers to Adedus Humidification fall, one 


by one, as the Amco engineer selects ly the right worsted 


humidifying device from the wide Amco line to Tree tion humidifying equipment of the correct type 


every mill condition. An Amco installation is “tailor- im The correct quantity. Amco Humidification sur- 
made” to fit the physical characteristics of the mill rounds each process with “money-making air.” The 
and the type of material being processed. * * Textile | American Moistening Company, Providence, R. L.... 
humidification is a specialized engineering problem — Boston, Mass. . . . Atlanta, Ga. . . . Charlotte, N. C. 


AMCO HUMIDIFICATION 


TAKE YOUR HUMIDIFICATION JOB TO A HUMIDIFICATION SPECIALIST 


| 
| 
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CEILING 
VENTILATION 
“XPOSURES 
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& 
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LAYOUN 
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AP 
demanding’ years of process studies in cotton, woolen, . 
rayon manufacture ... and the installa- 
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LOOM PICKERS— 


Dyed part Red ‘Trademarked) to pro- 
tect purchasers against inferior imi- 
tations. 


COTTON LOOM PICK- 
ERS—Give excellent wear on the 
Draper type cotton looms. Also dyed 
part Red. 


DOLL OR “T” PICKERS—Give fine 
service and long wear on cotton looms. 


BUMPER STRAPS 


‘SPRING TYPE)—Ideal for use on 
spindle rods to absorb shock when 
picker stick strikes. 


PICKER LEATHER — Bondoron and 
Bondural special tannages. 
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ORIGINAL GENUINE 


“We Leather with thet Mair on™ 


Pay REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 


and 


LEATHER BELTING 


with the HAIR on! 


JRRALR CHECK STRAPS—Will wear from 3 to 5 times 
as long as ordinary straps on Draper and similar cotton 
looms. 


praan HARNESS STRAPS—In any size, for use on 
woolen, cotton and silk looms. Have great tensile strength, 
pliability, long life and practically no stretch. Flat or 
with rounded centers. Give exceptional service and econ- 
omy. 


FLAT LEATHER BELTING—Ook Tanned and 
Special Tanned belting in a range that meets every need. 
Write for belting booklet, or send us your inquiries. 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


617-623 ARCH STREET — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers 
of Belting and Textile Leathers 


STRAPS—Re- 


duce picker stick breakage on all 
types of looms and outwear ordi- 
nary straps many times. 


WOLD-UP STRAPS— 


For use with Lug Straps. Double 


ply. 


STYLE “W" PICKER 


STICK BUMPERS—‘(Patented Dec. 
3, 1935). Designed for quick, easy 
installation. Reduces splitting of 
quills. 


SOLID ROUND 


LEATHER BELTING—Longest 
wearing round leather belt on the 
market. 


ENDLESS 
CONE BELTS—The strength of 
Bondex leather combined with 


soft, pulley-gripping Bondural. 
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® operate from any 110 volt 50-60 cycle A. C. 
lighting circuit without auxiliary equipment. 


@ operate at any speed. Have special newly 


designed light touch contact. 


@ have few moving parts. Require no lubrication. 


Convert Your Foxwell Air Guiders | 


The electrical operating unit of our new guider 


can be used to replace the air valve mechanism 


of the Foxwell pneumatic guider. There are no 


holes to be drilled. The complete change-over 


can be made in half an hour or less. 


Folder describing our new electrical guiders and 


conversion units will be sent promptly. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1820 


PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New Esgland Office: 
TURK’'S HEAD BUILDING 
Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: 
JOHNSTON BUILDING 
Charlotte, N. C. 


7 


in Caneda: 


W.J. WESTAWAY CO. 


Hamilton, Ontario 


> 


The electrical conversion unit which takes the place of the 
air valve mechanism of the Foxwell pneumatic guider. 


Electric Gwiders on Floor Stands. Gwiders con also be 
furnished to attach to machines before which they are 
operating, such as tenters, compartment mochines, etc. 
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Regulation Industry Versus 
Economic Law; Which Winning? 


By Frederick Moore” 


OVERNMENT experts recently reported that cot- 

ton margins, i.e., the difference between the average 

cost of raw cotton and the average market price of 
cloths, was the highest last season in twelve years. 


That statement gave the wrong impression. The mar- 
gin of last season or the past four years is not comparable 
with that of the past twelve years, unless from such mar- 
gin there is deducted the effect of higher wage rates, short- 
ened hours and those other increased operating costs 
which are a direct result of the so-called New Deal. 


While the accompanying chart does not break down 
this margin into all its comparable parts by years, it 
should nevertheless furnish some important information 
for the industry to think about im connection with na- 
tional legislation pending. 


Going back to the manufacture of print cloths for 


‘eighteen years prior to the first crop control legislation of 


1930, it can be shown that the purchasing power of one 
pound of cotton in terms of the grey cloth manufactured, 
averaged approximately the same during nine of the 
eighteen years when large crops were raised, as it did 
during the nine small crop years—in fact, the average 
was slightly greater during the period when large crops 
were obtained. Below are the comparisons: 


Large Crop Years 
(Over 13 Million Bales) 


For Every Pound of Print 
Cloth Made. or 5.35 yards. 


Small Crop Years 
(Under 13 Million Bales) 


1915-16 12,013 2.79 Yards 
1916-17 12.664 2.75 Yards 
1917-18 12,345 2.25 Yards 
1918-19 12,817 2.17 Yards 
1919-20 11,921 2.06 Yards 
1922-23 8.360 2.61 Yards 
1923-24 10,320 3.01 Yards 
1924-25 10,811 3.20 Yards 
1927-28 12,956 2.68 Yards 


Years Million Bales the Farmer Received for His 

Cotton tn Terms of Cloth* 
1913-14 14,614 2.86 Yards 
1914-15 16,738 2.84 Yards 
1921-22 13,700 2.01 Yards 
1924-25 14,497 2.89 Yards 
1925-26 16,000 2.61 Yards 
1926-27 17,978 2.55 Yards 
1928-29 14,477 2.87 Yards 
1929-30 14,825 2.79 Yards 
1930-3] 13,932 2.38 Yards 


“Member of the firm of Moore, Thies & Morgan, Textile Eni- 
neers and Cost Specialists, Charlotte, N. C. # 


Weighted Average 


2.65 Yards 


Weighted Average 2.60 Yards 


*Cloth used as illustration—38%”"—64/60—5.35 Yrds, Print 
Cloth. 


These figures would indicate, first. that normally there 
is a definite economic relationship between the value of a 
pound of cotton and the value of the cloth produced from 
that cotton, that they tend to run to a strict parallel. 
Second, that this relationship is not permanently dis- 
turbed by either the size of cotton crons or the varying 
market price of cotton. Third, that since the purchasing 
power of the cotton farmer in terms of grey cloth is prac- 
tically uniform, despite the size of the crop, his greatest 
dollars and cents purchasing power is, notwithstanding 
popular conceptions, directly proportional to the amount 
of cotton he produces, the single exception being that if 
the cotton crop is large and other. crops are small, the 
cotton farmer loses proportionately, and vice versa, he 
gains if other crops are large and the cotton crop small. 

On the basis of this conclusion, it would certainly seem 
to have been wiser for the present Administration to have 
encouraged, by direct methods if necessary, more uni- 
formity between the normal size of different seasonable 
crops, in order to stabilize the purchasing power of far- 
mers, than to have put into effect rigid crop restrictions. 
Even though such a program minimized governmental! 
participation and called for the full exercise of what skill, 
industry and ingenuity each individual or group normally 
possessed, it would have fitted in to the greatest decree 
with the natural plan of human progress while preserving 
those rugged virtues which for centuries have been so 
necessary to the farmer in the midst of adversities. 

At any rate, during this period of crop legislation after 
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| Print Cloth 384" - 64/60 - 5.35 Yards to @ Pound 
—— Charted History of ite Price and Cost Slements 
Morgit 
LNT Years 1923 to September 10, 1957 
“4 Shart shows yearly seles prices of one pound of this 
Margin \/) cloth, wide, measuring 5.35 yards, broken down into 
ite four component parts, viz: cotton, waste, wages 
and margin, the last nemed combining all other 
operating and selling cost end profit, to 
40 ‘ the extent of the totel selling price 
- lifo ‘A A \ 
4 A 4 
Margin AVY } 

IGG Zaber || YALL) 
WN | 4/2 Yds. Labor, |} 
\\320 Vas. | later Waste & SMM QA 
89 | Neste [Waste 
10 Cotton | . Cotton Cotton | c. Jax /O 
26! Yds \\\ Cotton, \\\268 Yds. || 
255 | |Cotfor, | 
= | 
Cotton \\\Coto Co 
Col Coffon 2/1 Yds 
2358 Yds 206 Vds.\\\ 217 Yas 
Cotfon 200 Vals 
Cotton 
228 Ves. | 220 Yds. 
O Sept (937 
(923-24 /924-25 (925-26. (926-27 (927-28 (928-29 (929-30. 1930-3). 32. (932-53. 1953-54, (954-55. -Io. (956-37, 
REGULATION OF INDUSTRY VERSUS ECONOMIC LAPT 
WHICH I8 
PURCHASING POWER OF COTTON PARMER AND MILL WORKER COMPAKED 
<9 Every Pound of Print For Bvery Pound of Print For Bvery Pound of Print h 
Cotton Crop a es 5.35 Yerds, Cloth Made, or 5.55 Yards, Cloth made, or 5.35 Yerds 
Beles Years Votton Permer Kecelved the Mill Worker Received they both together Received : 

10,811,000 1923 - 1924 3.20 Yards .66 Yerds 3.86 Yerds 

14,497,000 1924 - 1925 2.69 Yerds -66 Yerds 3.55 Yards 

16,000,000 (x) 1925 - 1926 2.61 Yerds .73 Yards 3.34 Yards 

17,978,000 1926 + 1927 2.55 Yards .76 Yerds 3.31 Yards 

12,956,000 1927 - 1928 2.68 Yerds .75 Yerds 3.43 Yards 

14,477,000 1926 - 1929 2.87 Yerds -60 Yards 3.67 Yards 

14,625 ,000 1929 1930 2.79 Yerds -91 Yerds Yerds 

13,932,000 1930 - 193) 2.36 Yerds 1.05 Yerds -43 Yerdse 

17,096 ,000 1931 + 1932 2.26 Yards 1.29 Yerds 3.57 Yards 

13,002,000 1932 - 1933 2.20 Yerds 1.21 Yerds 3.41 Yerds 

13,047 ,000 1933 + 1934 2.00 Yerds 1.20 Yerds 3.20 Yerds . 

9,636 ,000 1934 + 1935 2.06 Yerds 1.12 Yerds 3.18 Yerde | 

10,635,000 1935 - 1936 2.17 Yerds 1.21 Yerds 3.38 Yerds 

16,095,000 (x) 1936 to 9-10-37 2.11 Yerds 1.40 Yerds 3.51 Yerds 

Averege for ebove years 2.49 Yerde _»98 Yards 3.46 Yerds 

The Purchesing Power of the The Purchesing Power of Yet the Combined Purchesing 

Cotton Permer hes now declined the Mill Worker hes risen Power of Fermer end Mill 

below the Average for sbove ebove the Average for the Sorker is now ebout whet it 

yeers -38 Yerds sbove years .58 Yerds hes averaged for above yeers 3.51 Yerds 

Cotton Parmer ~- Decline in Purchesing Power Mill Worker - Increase in Purchesing Power Peid 

ot vue to Size of Cotton Crop or by the Cotton Parmer 

In yeers 1925-26, when the cotton crop wae 16 In yeers 1925-26, when the cotton crop wes 16 million 

million beles, the exchenge velue of one beles, the exchenge velue of weges peid to Mill Worker 

pound of cotton in terme of print cloth was 2.61 Yerds for producing one pound of print cloth wes ~73 Yerde 

Por 1936-37, with ean estimeted cotton crop of For 1936-37, with thie estimsted cotton crop of 16 « 

16 million beles, (same as for 1925-26) the million beles, the exchenge velue of weges peid to j 

exchenge velue of one pound of cotton in mill worker for producing one pound of print 

terms of print cloth is Yerds cloth is 1.40 Yerds 

Loss in purchesing power of Gotton Permer, Mill Worker geins practically the empunt the fermer 

despite uniformity in size of crop -50 Yerds loses, @eside from bonuses peid letter by Government -67 Yerds 
The following conclusions are indiceted from sbove. dete. 

Piret + Thet the combined purchasing Second - That when, in the ebsence of increesed pro- Third - Theat the greatest ultimete benefit to ‘ 
power of cotton fermer and 211) duction of cloth, lebor is especielly fevored Parmer end mill worker is not in the di- Z 
worker tends to equel, yet seldom with higher retes, sdnormelly increesing its rection of politicel restrictions in pro- 
exceeds ite economic share of the shere of the totel value of the cloth, this duction, hours end rates, but rether by 
totel value of the cloth produced gein is offset by a like decline in the shere the epplicetion of greeter individuel end 
by the use of cotton and lebor due the cotton fermer, creeting thereby en group efficiency in reising cotton, its 

unfeir disperity which must be adjusted manufacture into cloth - its distribution 

Prepared end errenged by MOORE, THIBS & MORGAN, Textile Engineers and Cost Specielists, Cherlotte, WN. C. 
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1930, the purchasing power of one pound of cotton in 
terms of cloth has dropped from the average of 2.62 yards, 
established during the eighteen-year period to 1930, to 
2.15 yards. This means that before 1930, the cotton far- 
mer could, theoretically, exchange one pound of cotton 
for 2.62 yards of grey cloth, but that since 1930, he gets 
only 2.15 yards for his pound of cotton. Here are the 


figures for these recent years. 


For Every Pound of Print 
Cloth Made, or 5.35 yards, 


Years — Million Bales the Parmer Received for His 
Cotton in Terms of Cloth 
1931-32 17,096 2.28 Yards 
1932-33 13,002 2.20 Yards 
1933-34 13,047 2.00 Yards 
1934-35 9,636 2.06 Yards 
1935-36 10,635 2.17 Yards 
Weighted Average 2.25 Yards 
1S Years before 1931 2.62 Yards 
Loss to the Farmer since Regulation A7 Yards 
Per Cent of Loss 18% 


*Not to be confused with increased operating hours 

Since the combined purchasing power of the cotton 
farmer and mill worker tends constantly to be a fixed 
share of the total value of the cloth produced by the use 
of cotton and labor, it is not surprising to note that what 
has been lost in purchasing power to the farmer since 
1930, by artificial crop regulation, has been gained by 
labor—it being a fact that the earning power of the latter 
has steadily increased as the purchasing power of the far- 
mer has declined. Data in the accompanying chart will 
demonstrate this fact. 

Whether or not this interchange of purchasing power 
between the farmer and mill worker is economically sound 
remains to be seen, but this is certain—the Wagner Act 
in its present form, coupled with the general attitude of 
the Administration, stands as a barrier to any normal re- 
adjustment of wage scales to shifting economic levels, 
while the farmer is left out on a limb with a slowly de- 
clining purchasing power, despite all attempts at artificial 
regulation of his crops. 

Since agriculture and industry can improve only in 
proportion as the relation between effort and the benefits 
to be derived from that effort is maintained, a situation 
like that which now exists cannot be long sustained with- 
out injury to both farmer and industry. It is an economic 
fact that wages cannot be raised and maintained, nor. 
hours shortened, at a rate that is greater than the com- 
bined amount gained by increase in production per hour* 
and other economies effected—the only exception being 
with respect to new industries with new production in 
quick demand. 

If therefore during the past four years the textile in- 
dustry has increased its output per hour and effected 
economies to the same great extent that it has increased 
its wages and shortened its hours—it is technically sound 
and can sustain its present wage and operating schedule. 
But has it been able to meet these requirements, honestly 
and humanely in the face of constant union opposition, 
backed by governmental support—to every form of ma- 
chinery improvement and labor realignment which seemed 
to have the appearance of increasing human effort and 
industrial accomplishment. 

If the textile industry, in its honest effort to offset 
higher wages and shortened hours by a correspondingly 
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better production per hour, is continually prevented, from 
doing so as it now is, by both labor and legislation—it is 
predicted that it will presently shed itself entirely of pres- 
ent labor schedules and operating programs much to the 
ultimate disadvantage of -labor. 

To do so will not only be economically sound but the 
mills will be protecting themselves as well as the con- 
sumer of cotton goods, for if industry is to go forward 
with higher wages and shorter hours, it must accompany 
that advance with increased effort on the part of both its 
equipment and its workers. There is no alternative. 


South Carolina Division 
of the S. T. A. to Meet in 
Greenville, October 23 


HE South Carolina Division of the Southern Tex- 

tile Association will hold its Fall Meeting at the 

Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S$. C., October 23rd, at 
9:30 a. m. 

The meeting will consist of discussion of the questions 
listed below on Carding, Spinning and Weaving. Joe © 
Cobb, General Chairman of the Division, will preside at 
the meeting. 

Discussion on Carding will be led by R. T. Stutts, 
superintendent of Woodside Cotton Mills Company, 
Simpsonville, S. C.; Spinning by Joe C. Cobb, assistant 
superintendent, Chiquola Manufacturing Company, 
Honea Path, S. C.; Weaving by Smith Crow, superintend- 
ent, Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Questions for Carding are: 

1. Which is the better practice: To card heavy and 
slow, or light and fast? What would you consider 
a good production a card on print cloth, using mid- 
dling and strict-low-middling cotton? 
your staple length. 


Also give 


2. What is the quality of yarns produced from one- 
process roving frames? State drafts, ends down, 
and loom stoppage. 


3. Is it best to run roving three processes in card room 
and single on spinning or two processes in card 
room and double on spinning? 

4. What is the proper speed for drawing frames? State 

size of roller and grain sliver. 


wi 


Please state your experience with the new types of 
composition rolls in card room as compared with 
leather and cork. 


6. What speeds should a vertical opener run? Does 
the variation from the speed alter the quality of 
the stock? 

Should humidifying apparatus be placed in picker 
room? 


8. What method do you use to check on amount of 
singlings and doublings that are returned to card 
room from spinning room? 


Questions on Spinning are: 
1. Using two-process roving in card room and run- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Eastern Carolina 
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Group Discusses 


Carding and Spinning 


HE Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern 

| Textile Association held its Fall Meeting in the 

Community House of the Erwin Cotton Mills Com- 

pany, West Durham, N. C., on Saturday, October 9, 1937. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock a. m. by 

Mr. J. L. James, superintendent of No. 1 plant of the 

Erwin Cotton Mills Company, who presented Mr. P. B. 
Parks, Sr., manager of Erwin Mills Nos. 1, 4 and 6. 


P. B. Parks, Sr., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham: 
Gentlemen, we are glad to have you with us this morning, 
and especially glad that so many have come. Perhaps the 
football game here in Durham this afternoon between 
Duke and Tennessee may have a little something to do 
with the good attendance. 

It is my privilege to welcome you not only in the name 
of the Erwin Cotton Mills Company but in the name of 
the City of Durham, in behalf of its 67,000 people and 88 
manufacturing plants, which include large tobacco fac- 
tories as well as cotton and hosiery mills. It is indeed a 
pleasure to have you here. 

These meetings are a very important part of the work 
of the Southern Textile Association. I am old enough to 
know and to be able to see the progress that has been 
made in the years past, but I know also that we needed 
these divisional meetings long before we got them. They 
can be of great help to anyone who attends them, but how 
much you will get is for you to determine. I want to say 
that you will get more out of this or any other meeting 
you attend if you take part in it. I have seen meetings 
where only a few men handled the discussion, while the 
others merely sat by. You may say that you can not 
talk, but you can talk, and if you start a discussion along 
a certain line probably some new thought will come out 
of it that you have never had. When you go back home 
I want you to tell your superintendent and managers what 
a good meeting you attended. 

I want to mention not only these divisional meetings 
but also the safety meetings, which are not as well at- 
tended as they should be. These gatherings are held from 
time to time, in the interest of accident-prevention and 
safety, in the different parts of the State. Accidents cost 
your companies money, and if the knowledge you gain at 
a safety meeting enables you to avoid accidents you are 
saving money for your mill. 

We are glad to have you with us today, as I have said, 
and hope that your discussions here will be both interest- 
ing and profitable to everyone present. 

Mr. James: I now turn the meeting over to Mr. J. V. 
McCombs, chairman of this division, who will take charge 
of the discussion. 

J. V. McCombs, Supt., Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh: I 
should like to say that the Georgia and the Gaston County 
meetings have already been held. It is a good idea, | 
think, that the different groups printed their programs 
ahead of time, for that helps the divisions not to overlap 
in their questionnaires. | 

We have ten questions this morning, and I hope when 
we get into that we shall discuss them as briefly as possi- 
ble but fully. We would rather not get through the list 
than to have the topics taken up not fully discussed. 

We had planned to have a discussion of modern Weav- 


ing this morning, but we learned that it would take a 
motion picture of from 45 minutes to an hour in lengtl: 
to present that subject fully. That has, therefore, been 
postponed until our spring meeting. 

Most of these questions have been sent in with a re- 
quest for discussion; they represent real problems ‘hat 
someone is having to meet. We will now take up the first 
one: “When running a gyrator, what machines can be 
eliminated, and what changes do you make in resetting 
pickers to prevent curling cotton in finished lap?” The 
committee asked Mr. Long, of Roxboro, to send someone 
to lead the discussion on that. Is that person here? How 
many of you have gyrators? 


J. L. Brannon, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Dur- 
ham Cotton Mfg. Co., Durham: Mr. McDowell, from 
Rosemary, has(had quite a lot of experience with gyrators. 
I do not know\about the job he is on, but he did in the 
one he had before. 

Chairman McCombs: 
to hear from you. 


Virgil E. McDowell, Overseer Carding, Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: This question is abou! 
eliminating some of the machines and particularly about 
the vertical opener. It seems there has been some discus- 
sion that when the cotton is fluffed up with the vertical 
opener and with the gyrator there is a tendency of the 
cotton to curl. As Mr. Brannon said, I have had some 
experience with the gyrator, but so far as concerns other 
changes in the settings I believe I can not give you any 
information. I am really hunting some information on 
the subject myself and hoped someone would discuss it. 

Chairman McCombs: “Mr. McDowell, do you find 
that, after putting in the gyrator and opening the cotton 
up, it does curl the cotton? Do you think there can be 
some setting that will eliminate the problem? 

Mr. McDowell: Yes, sir, that is the problem. Some 
of the trouble can be met by cutting down the speed. 
That helps to stop the curling. Some change the settings 
also, especially on the beater. There is a tendency to 
curl the cotton unless you cut down the speed somewhat. 

Chairman: It seems there are not many here who have 
had experience with the gyrator. We have none in our 
plant, so I have had none, but I have seen it operate. 

G. E. Moore, Supt., J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. 
C.: Does it do any cleaning? Is it really worth while? 

Chairman: Will you answer that question, Mr. Mc- 
Dowell, as to whether it cleans the cotton? 

Mr. McDowell: I do not like to talk too much about 
this question, because at the present time we do not have 
a gyrator where I am. I have used it, however. The 
gyrator does do a lot of cleaning. That is the purpose of 
it: it is a cleaning instrument, and you do get a lot of 
cleaning from it. It opens the cotton out, and it knocks 
out the trash that is in between the cotton. 

Chairman: I have seen some of these gyrators working 


Mr. McDowell, we should like 


in a mill where it is very necessary that the cotton be well 
blended. They use the gyrator there in opening the cotton 
and blending it, after which it is rebaled and sent back to 
the warehouse to be stored until used. They were doing 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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OLD HEATING EQUIPMENT REPLACED BY 


Spinning and weaving rooms shown above at the Columbus 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. 


OLD HEATING SYSTEM REPLACED. Operating cost of the old 


direct radiation and central mill flue equipment was approximately 


$15,000 per year. 


STURTEVANT SYSTEM INSTALLED. A complete Sturtevant 
Textile Type Unit Heating System is now operating at an annual 
saving of 70% in fuel bills! 


EQUIPMENT. 76 Sturtevant Textile Type Speed Heaters serve the 
spinning, weaving, carding, warping, spooling, cloth, and maintenance 
rooms. 4 large Sturtevant Rexvane Heaters temper air from outside 
for the picker and slasher rooms. 


ADVANTAGES. 1. Completely automatic temperature control. 2 


Uniform humidity maintained by operating fans on the units all- 
year round. 3. Lint-free heating elements provide for easy cleaning, 
needed only once every two weeks. 


Let us show you the possibilities of similar benefits in your own plant. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
101 Marietta Street Building .... . Atlanta, Ga. 
611 Guilford Building ..... Greensboro, N.C. 


Branches in 40 other cities 


%S) WORLD’S LARGEST MAKER OF AIR HANDLING 


COMPLETE STURTEVANT Wg Healer Syliim 


Sturtevant Speed Heater 


Sturtevant Rexvane Heater 


urievan 


5. PAT. OFF 


AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
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Eastern Carolina Group Discusses Carding and 
Spinning 
(Continued from Page 12) 


a very pretty job of blending in that particular mill. I 
am not prepared to say what the after-results are. 

Mr. Brandon: In using a gyrator you get a much 
better result by slowing down on the fan speed, because 
the cotton is coming in to the beaters much lighter and 
with an evener blend than if you did not use the gyrator, 
and you do not need so much fan speed. You can run 
the beater with the carding beater %” off the feed roll by 
using the gyrator. If you are running 1100 R.P.M. on 
your fans you can cut it down to 100 or even 950 with the 
gyrator. 


Chairman: Let’s pass on to Question No. 2. That is: 
“How do you set your cards and what changes do you 
make on cards for rayons?”’ The committee assigned Mr. 
McDowell to lead this discussion, so I have to call on you 
again, Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowell: 1 find that if the card is in good shape 
and is doing satisfactory work on cotton no trouble will be 
experienced in changing over to rayon staple. Normal 
card settings used on a good grade of cotton will work 
equally as well on rayon. The following card settings 
and speeds have been used successfully: 


Doffer to cylinder 007 
Licker-in to cylinder .007 
Flats to cylinder 010 
Feed plate to licker-in 012 
Cylinder speed 165 R.P.M 
Doffer speed 6 R.P.M. 
Licker-in speed 395 R.P.M. 


The top flats should be run as slowly as possible, ap- 
proximately one inch per minute, and the top edge of the 
stripping plate should be set as close as possible, so as to 
get the least amount of strips. 

Sometimes trouble is experienced with the web’s sag- 
ging or breaking. This can be corrected by adjusting the 
comb and, if necessary, increasing the speed of the calen- 
der rolls. 

Chairman: Mr. McDowell, what arrangements do you 
have for getting this sliver from your doffer to your can? 
Do you make any changes in the front of your can? 

Mr. McDowell: No, sir. I just mentioned (repeating 
what I have already said) that sometimes trouble is ex- 
perienced with the web’s sagging or breaking. In order to 
correct that I find it is necessary either to raise the comb 
or increase the speed of the calender roll. In other words, 
that picks it up from the doffer and delivers it faster to 
your can. You will find that the sliver, in most cases, will 
sag; increasing the speed of the calender roll, which also 
increases the coiler system, takes care of that. 

Chairman: UHave you found, Mr. McDowell, in any 
case it was advantageous to use any kind of extra arrange- 
ment between the doffer and the can for the sliver to come 
out on? 


Mr. McDowell: No, sir, that was not necessary in any 
case that I have tried. 

Chairman: I know one mill that changed over to 
rayon; and they put on a kind of scoop-like arrangement, 
coming just from the front of the doffer to the calender 
roll. In other words, the scoop helped to assist the sliver 
on to the calender roll. You have not found that neces- 
sary in your case? 

Mr. McDowell: No, sir. It is true it does drag. But 
if the speed of the coiler rolls carries it on off faster, that 
eliminates that trouble, and a pan is not necessary. 

While I am up I should like to ask a question of some- 
one else who is carding rayon. Do you make the licker-in 
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screen and cylinder screen solid or not? I find that, in 
making the cylinder screen solid, we have trouble with the 
rayon’s being thrown out at the sides. It seems that the 
draft is not proper or there is some condition that is 
wrong, and the rayon fibers want to fly out at the side of 
the card. When that happens, we have trouble with its 
choking up the side of the card. 


Chairman McCombs: Gentlemen, you have heard Mr. 
McDowell’s discussion on the second question, which | 
think is very fine. Now he wants to know if you use solid 
screens or what you do to prevent the stock from flying 
out at the sides. 


Mr. Brandon: I have had about four years with spun 
rayon, and Mr. McDowell’s statement as to the card is 
exactly right. When I first began I had 75 cards on spun 


rayon. Every man in the shop was trying to build solid 
screens. Some fellow from New Bedford came down to 


show us how to run it, but it was my problem. We had 
the same problem as Mr. McDowell; it would come out 
on the sides, with uneven yarn and low breaking strength. 
I increased my breaking strength by taking out the 
solid screens and using the regular old card settings, 
just like those we use on cotton. I had no trouble get- 
ting it to my calender rolls. You might, with celanese 
and acetate, and I doubt if you could get anywhere with 
that. You can blend it and do better. This staple I was 
speaking of is American rayon. 


J. A. Simpson, Overseer, Glen Raven Cotton Mills, 
Glen Raven, N.C.: I should like to ask, if it is not out 


of order, how to prevent laps from splitting on cut rayon 
and at what speed the beater should be run. 


Mr. Brannon: I run only the carding beater. I have 
heard it said that we should use the blade beater, but | 
find that the blade beater cuts the staple—breaks it up. I 
run the carding beater and set it about 3/16” away from 
the feed roll. Run about 600 R.P.M.; fan speed about 
1100. Rayon is heavier in the fibers and is harder to 
throw against the screen than cotton. That is why I use 
that fan speed. In order to prevent split laps, I did 
everything possible. I made some reins out of leather, 
about six at the front and about six inches apart across 
the machine. But we still had some split laps. Then I 
built a creel in front and ran about six strands of inter- 
mediate roving around there. 


Chairman: Did you take that out after the lap was 
run? 

Mr. Brannon: 1 just carded it back. 

Mr. Simpson: I should like to ask a question. I have 
three processes of picking. I wonder if running through 
two processes would be better for rayon than three? 

Mr. McDowell: I should say that it would, because 
the less you can handle rayon the better off you are. | 
should say that if you are using three processes you can 
eliminate one of them. It works mighty fine even on one- 

Mr. Brannon: 1 should like to add again, on that 
process picking. 
rayon question, as to the fellow having trouble with spun 
rayon, I don’t see why he should, on 1% denier. I find it 
runs better than anything I have on cotton. After Mr. 
Philip came back from Japan I read his piece in the paper 
as to what the Japanese are doing with long draft and 
high speeds, and I increased my speed and draft consid- 
erably. That was on No. 30’s yarn, 1% denier, and I 
ran my draft up to 33 and it ran fine. 


Chairman McCombs: We will go now to Question 3: 
“How often do you find it necessary to clean rolls on 
spinning since installing long draft, with or without over- 
head cleaners? We have assigned, to discuss that sub- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


MULTIPLE-END WINDING 


REVERSE-WIND ATTACHMENT 


The spindle on the No. 90 Leesona 
Winder revolves normally in a clock- 
wise direction. When it becomes neces- 
sary to wind bobbins in the opposite 


UNIVER 


BOSTON - NEW yYorK 


The No, 50 Leesona Winder can be equipped with attach- 


= ments for winding up to 30 ends in perfect tape form. 


When winding up to four ends — especially coarser counts 


| of yarn — it is preferable to use the can supply pictured above. 


The cans keep the packages separated and prevent the ends 


» from touching as the heavy yarn balloons between supply and 
5 tension. The Universal package so produced is usually used 


as a supply for braiding machines.| 

With this supply attachment, the differential tension mechan- 
ism is used. When winding full-size packages, this compensates 
for the variation in yarn speed as the diameter of the winding 
package builds up. 


When winding finer counts, especially small packages of 


|insulating yarns and covering for rubber thread, it is not 
) necessary to have the differential tension. A creel underneath 

the winding spindles is used to hold the supply packages, and 
| there is a special creel tension for each end. (See illustration 


below.) This creel can be arranged to hold up to 30 ends for each 
winding spindle. 

Recently there has been an increase in the amount of interest 
in multiple-end winding of all textile fibers. Our bulletin on 
the No. 50 Leesona Winder for Sales Yarn illustrates a number 


direction, the reverse-wind attachment 
is used to reverse the direction of the 
spindle, causing it to revolve counter- 
clock-wise. 

It is most important for S or Z twist 
yarns of any textile fiber, to wind them 


on a spindle revolving in the proper 


direction —so that when the yarn is 
drawn off the bobbin in the shuttle, 
it will be easier to get uniform tension 
and there will be less chance for the 
yarn to kink. 

Further facts on the No. 90 Winder 


are contained in Bulletin 101. 


PARAFFIN ATTACHMENT FOR ROTO-CONER 


At the present time there is an increasing demand from knitters for waxed yarn. 


A new combination tension and paraffin disc has been designed for the Roto- 


Coner which makes it possible to wax the yarn while winding. The illustration shows 


one application, using the double slub catcher. (The MacColl, or needle-type slub 


catcher, comes first; then the blade slub catcher.) There is another standard bracket 


having the single blade-type slub catcher. 


For further information about the new Roto-Coner, refer to Bulletin 144. 


UTICA - CHARLOTTE - 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


ATLANTA - PROVIDENCE 


7357 
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Personal News 


\. S. Smith has resigned as overseer spinning, Mill No. 
2, of the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga. 

T. C. Pritchard has resigned his position with Mill No. 
2, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga 

Ek. H. Dreher, formerly of Winnsboro, S. C., is now 


overseer olf carding at the Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Marshall Orr, Jr., officially connected with Orr Cotton 
Mills, of Anderson, S. ¢ 
drews, N. C., 


, and Miss Jane Cover, of An 
were married recently. 


Vester Brooks has been transferred from No. 4 to No. 
plant, as overseer carding and spinning, Georgia-Kin- 
aid Mills. Griffin. Ga 


j. &. overseer spinning at the Ala- 
bama Cotton Mills, Speiner, Ala., is now with the Selma 
Manutacturing Company, of Montgomery, Ala., as over- 


Carter, formerly 


seer carding, spinning, twisting and weaving. 


\. J. Evans has been transferred from overseer weav- 
ing, Mill No. 5, to a similar position with Mill No. 1. 
Grittin, Ga. 


Georgia-Kincaid Mills. 


R. C. Terrell has been promoted from second hand to 
Mill No. 5, Mills 


overseer weaving, Georgia- Kincaid 
Griffin, Ga. 

]. F. Morris and wite, of Carthage, N. C., left October 
Ist for Havana, Cuba, where Mr. Morris expects to do 
special work for a manufacturer of rayon fabrics. Mr 
Morris was formerly superintendent of the Pinehurst Silk 
Mills of Hemp, N. C., and had at 


nected with the Burlington Mills. 


one time been con- 


Graham Allison Joins Father in Business 
Graham T. Allison has joined the sales staff of the 
Allison Fence Company of Charlotte, sales agents for 
Page Chain Link Fence in the Carolinas, 
the two States for this concern. 

Mr. Allison is a graduate of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, and is a son of Charlie Allison, president of the 
company. Charlie Allison has sold Page Chain Link 
Fence in the South for 18 years and is widely known 
among textile manufacturers of this territory. 


and will travel 


F ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 
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B. L. Hornby Southern Representative Fulton 
Dye & Import Co. 


Bert L. Hornby has been appointed Southern represen- 
tative for Fulton Dye & Import Co., Inc., of New York 
City, sole agents in the Unit- 
ed States for Kuhlman & 
Saint-Dennis, Paris, France, 
world-wide source of supplies 
for all types of dyestuffs for 
the textile trade. 

Mr. Hornby is well quali- 
fied to discuss, both practi- 
cally and technically, dye- 
stuffs and their various ap- 
plications to textiles, having 
been engaged in this line ol 
endeavor for about 20 years. 

Fulton Dye & Import Co.., 
Inc., have for a number of 
years maintained a_ well 
equipped laboratory with a 
staff of technically. trained 
men, who are always at the 
disposal of the manufacturer. Mr. Hornby is making his 
headquarters at Charlotte. 


Wick Rose Author of New Book 


Wick Rose, formerly Southern manager of the Viscose 


Bert L. Hornby 


Company, with headquarters in Charlotte, and now man- 
ager of the company’s staple fibre division, with head- 
quarters in New York, is the author of a book recently 
published by the Norton Company, called “The Brittany 
Patrol.” 

The book gives a graphic record of the exciting exploits 
of the “suicide fleet,’ composed of small yachts converted 
into submarine chasers, which operated out of Brest. 
France, during the World War. 


Changes At Chester S. C. Plants of Springs 
Cotton Mills 


The Gayle plant of the Springs Cotton 
A. 
Skelton, who has held the position of cost accountant at 
the three local plants of the Springs Cotton Mills, the 
Eureka, Springstein and Gayle, with his headquarters at 
the Springstein plant, has been appointed superintendent 
of the carding and spinning departments at the Gayle 
plant, No. 2 mill, succeeding L. W. Green, who resigned 
this position to go to Charlotte, N. C., where he has en- 
tered upon new duties as superintendent of the spinning 
department of the Highland Park Manutfacturing Com- 
pany, Plant No. 3. 

J. W. Trigg, formerly of Selma, Ala., has arrived in 
Chester and has become superintendent of the weaving 
department of the Gayle plant, succeeding R. A. Little- 
john, who recently resigned this position and has gone to 
Opelika, Ala., where he has entered upon new duties with 
the Opelika Mills in a similar capacity. 

Mr. Littlejohn was in Chester for around eight months, 
having come here from Opelika. He returned to the same 
mills. Before going to Opelika the first time he had been 


Chester, S. C. 


Mills announce the following changes at Chester: 


superintendent of the weaving department of the Greer 
plant of the Victor-Monaghan Company at Greer. 
a native of Greer. 


He is 
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Eastern Carolina Group Discusses Carding and 
Spinning 
(Continued from Page 14) 


ject, Mr. P. B. Parks, Jr., of Erwin. If Mr. Parks is here 
we should like to hear from him. 

P. B. Parks, Jr., Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 5, 
Erwin, N. C.: We found when we installed long draf, 
that we have very much more cleaning, of course, than | 
with the former system. Since I have a coarse mill 1 | 
shall have to tell you what we did before we had long | 
draft, in order to get the comparison. It had been out | 
custom to take out the steel rollers and clean them once a> 
year. We find we have to do that about three times a 
year with long draft and with overhead cleaners. I be- | 
lieve the question relates to cleaning rolls on long-draft | 
spinning, with or without overhead cleaners. It has been | 
my experience, and also that of others who have had over 
head cleaners with long draft, that if you did not have the | 
cleaner running the rolls would stay cleaner than with the | 
overhead cleaners running. That seems like a paradox, 
and you will wonder why we have the overhead cleaner 
but that is not the whole story. I would rather have the 
overhead cleaner, even if it does get the rolls somewhat 
dirty, because it keeps the roving cleaner. Because of the 
nature of the overhead cleaner, the draft comes down and | 
hits the thread board and deflects up to deposit any lint | 
on the rolls that chooses to stick. For that reason we | 
have to clean them much oftener. My schedule at present 
at No. 5 Mill in Erwin is to pick the top rolls once every 
80 hours. On the front steel rolls the stands have to be 
picked every 40 hours, and the back steel roll stands have 
to be picked every 80 hours. We find with our particular | 
system of long draft, in which the belts are more exposed | 
than in some other systems, they pick up more lint an: | 


have to be picked by hand once a week. That has to be 
done while the machine is running. It is a delicate opera 
tion, of course, to do that and keep the lint from getting 
on the work. Then three times a year—about every 1, | 
weeks——we tear the ends down and take out the top rolls | 
and steel rolls and scrub them, and we clean the leathe 
belts rather thoroughly at that time. They can be turned 
wrong side out if necessary; I do not think it pays very 
well, though. We clean up the frame just as we used t 
do in aligning and leveling and plumbing spindles. I think 
that is about the story at my plant. 

M. R. Parks, Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Wes: 
Durham: I should like to ask Mr. Parks if he levels and 
aligns the whole frame or if he just takes out the rolls | 
and puts them back in. 

Mr. Parks: No, what I meant to say was that we clean 
just as we used to do when we aligned and leveled the 
frame. We do not have to align and level anything like | 
as much as we used to. 


Mr. Brannon: What system do you use for putting on | 
aprons in place of those that break? | 
Mr. Parks: 1 shall call on Mr. Hughes, the spinner in 

No. 5, to answer that. 

R. A. Hughes, Overseer Spinning, Winding and Warp- 
ing, No. 5 Plant, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin: We 
have a kind of glue we use for that, and we have a clamp | 
that clamps the apron for a minute or two, and then it 
runs again. | 

Mr. Brannon: Woes that glue have to be heated before | 
use? | 


Mr. Hughes: No, sir. | 
Mr. Simpson: How do you clean the under clearers? | 


How often do you take them out? 


(Continued on Page 25) | 
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THIS REPORT 


TELLS HOW 
PAINT 


YOUR PLANT 


Contains graphic painting maintenance guide; 
check points on painting; case histories; standards 
of illumination; outstanding applications; direc- 
tions for painting and many other pertinent paint- 
ing sections. 36 pages, profusely illustrated. Write 
for your free copy to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and all principal cities. 


FREE! For IT 


SAVE-LITE 


THE PLANT CONDITIONING PAINT 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


Stealing His Stuff 


Editor: 


Please publish the following, as I wish to disclaim the 
authorship of the article appearing in the September 23, 
1937, Textile Bulletin in answer to “Wool Mix” and 
signed ‘“Beenthere.” I want no honor not honestly 
earned. I am the real “Beenthere.”’ 


Gro. W. C. CHAPMAN. 


Reply To “Tester” 
(Wants End Breakage Test Date for High Speed Warper) 
Editor: 

“Tester” did not state his reasons for making end 
breakage tests on the Barber-Colman warper, and without 
knowing his reason it is difficult to give him much infor- 
mation. The manufacturers furnish a form to be used 
in making end breakage tests, and he should be familiar 
with this. 

I have used a different test, or rather have used the 
manufacturer’s test sheet in a little different way, to com- 
pute probable production when going onto a set which 
had not been run before, and on which I had no data to 
go on. 


In order to get some idea of the production which I 
could expect when going on a new set, I converted the 
breaks to “breaks per 100 ends per 1,000 yards”’ for each 
count of yarn. For example, if there were 60 breaks on 
a set with 300 ends and 20,000 yards to the section beam, 
300 divided by 60 and the result divided by 20 would 
give .25 breaks per 100 ends per 1,000 yards. 

Before this can be of any use it is necessary to time 
the length of time the machine is stopped for a break. 
The actual time required to repair a break can be taken 
in a number of cases and the average taken. Assume 
that you found 25 seconds to be the average time re- 
quired to repair a break and get the machine started. 

Then if it became necessary to run a set with 250 ends, 
and 25,000 yards you could get an idea of the length of 
time needed to run each beam by multiplying 25 (thou- 
sand yds.) by .25 (breaks per 100 ends per 1,000 yds.) 
and dividing the result into 250 (total ends). This 
would give you the approximate number of breaks per 
section beam, which would be 40. 


Then compute from the speed of the machine the time 
it would take to run the beam without any stops, add the 
time necessary to repair the 40 breaks and you will have 
approximately the time for running each beam. Naturally 


you would have to take into consideration the time to 
creel, doff, etc. 

Perhaps this is not what you want, but if it is desirable 
for you to know in advance how long it will take you to 
get a set run off it might come in handy. 


JUNTOR.”’ 


Another Reply To “Tester” 


Editor: 


In making end breakage tests on Barber-Colman high 
speed warper, it is necessary to have some one that knows 
the cause of each break, classifying them on Barber-Col- 
man’s warper report form. The number of ends in warp 
will not make very much difference since you will have 
the same number of pounds on each beam if it is filled to 
capacity. 


Reply To R. N. J. 
(Too Much Licker-in Fly) 


Editor: 


There should be practically no cotton in the waste box 
under the licker-in. If there is, your settings of the 
licker-in screen is wrong, and if you will make your 
grinder set the screens up to the standard guage you 
should have no more trouble with this. Waste under the 
licker-in should be composed of motes only. 


“(CARDER.”’ 


Why Change Travelers So Often? 


an 


Editor: 


Why is it that travelers have to be changed so often? 
This is my job with the mill I am with, and it seems to 
me that changing once a week is too often. The travelers 
I take off seem to be in as good condition, practically, as 
the new ones I put on. Why are not the travelers run 
until they begin to show real signs of wear or start break- 
ing off? “WEARY.” 


What Difference in Cotton Crop? 


Editor: 
I have heard a great deal of comment on the difficulty 
of running new cotton, or this year’s crop. Why should 


one crop run better or worse than another, and why 
should new cotton be mixed with older cotton? 


F.C. McD. 
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The tension, waxing and slub 
catching attachments illustrat- 
ed herewith are used on the 
new Foster Model 102 Winder 
for cotton and worsted yarns, 
or on older types of Foster 


Each attachment is 
specially designed for a partic- 
ular purpose and collectively 
the line covers all requirements 
normally encountered. 


winders. 


Type 51-A Tension. It con- 
sists of a gravity washer tension 
and a slub catcher of the gate 
type. This gate can be adjust- 
ed very finely so that it will re- 
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TENSION, WAXING * 
AND SLUB CATCHING 


ATTACHMENTS 


move even the smallest slub, nit 
or other imperfection. It is used 
in worsted mills and in cotton 
mills that make a very high 
grade yarn. 


Type K-1370A Tension. It 
provides tension with a gravity 
washer, waxing with wax disc 
and double slubbing, — first 
with a needle slub catcher and 
second with a blade slub 
catcher. 


FOSTER 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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K-1370 


Type K-600B Tension. It con- 
sists of a gravity washer ten- 
sion, a disc waxing attachment 


and a blade slub catcher. It is 
widely used for waxing and 
slubbing colored cotton yarn 
for knitting. 


Type K-1260B Tension. This 
type consists of a gravity wash- 
er tension, a needle slub catch- 
er, and a blade slub catcher. It 
is used in fine yarn mills where 
double slub catching is re- 
quired. 


Tell us your slub catching 
and waxing problems and let us 
make recommendations. 


| 
> wre > 74 Zt 
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The Lumberton Election 


O* September 18th there was a C. I. O. elec- 
tion, if it can be called an election, at the 
Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 

Although the election was held on September 
18th, Bennet F. Schauffer, of Baltimore, Md., 
Regional Director of the National Labor Board, 
after conferring with the C. I. O. organizers, 
based the election upon the names upon the pay- 
roll of May 29th, which included many people 
who had long since left the employment of the 
Mansfield Mills, and he thereby disfranchised 
many who were employees of the mill at the time 
of the election. 

Upon the discovery that the negro employees 
were not favorable to the C. I. O., Mr. Schauffer 
ruled that none of them could vote. Although 
employed largely as scrubbers and upon the 
trucks, the negroes were just as much employees 
of the Mansfield Mills as any white employee, 
but they were arbitrarily disfranchised by Mr. 
Schauffer for no apparent reason other than that 
they had been checked as being inclined to vote 
against the C. I. O. 

All overseers, second hands, shipping clerks 
and clerical employees were likewise disfran- 
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chised presumably because they were not ex- 
pected to vote for the C, I. O. 

Having eliminated many probably anti-C. I. 
Q. votes, Mr. Schauffer notified the management 
of the mills and the superintendents and over- 
seers that they could not even talk to any em- 
ployee about the election, much less present to 
them, either verbally or in writing, any argument 
against voting for the C. I. O. 

Fight C. I. O. organizers appeared at Lumber- 
ton about two weeks before the election and were 
given copies of the payroll of May 29th. They 
made a house-to-house canvass of the Mansfield 
Mill employees who were on the May 29th pay- 
roll and the organizers were free to use argu- 
ments, coercion, threats or money if they chose 
to use any. They located all employees of May 
29th who were not then working for the Mans- 
held Mills and made arrangements to transport 
to Lumberton on September 18th all of those 
who could be induced by financial or other con- 
siderations, to vote for the C. I. O. to be the bar- 
gaining agency at the Mansfield Mills in which 
they had no active interest at that time. 

The night before the election, Bennet F. 
Schauffer, Regional Director of the National 
Labor Board, addressed the employees and it 
was apparent to those who heard him that he 
was strongly on the side of the C. I. O. Several 
C. I. O. organizers also addressed the employees 
and were permitted to pledge, as an inducement, 
that if the C. 1. O. won the election there would 
be a substantial advance in wages. 

Through his entire stay in Lumberton Mr. 
Schauffer did and said things which were favor- 
able to the C. I. O. When the Mansfield Mill 
had agreed to re-employ an operative who had 
been discharged, Mr. Schauffer, according to 
affidavits, said to be now on file, urged the man 
to stay out of the mill and pledged to him that 
he should receive full pay for the entire time he 
was out. 

After many days of work by the C. IL. O. or- 
ganizers, backed by the influence of the Regional 
Director of the National Labor Board, the elec- 
tion was held on October 18th. 


While the management of the mills stood in 
enforced silence, the C. I. O. herded the em- 
ployees to the polls with definite promises of 
increased wages if the C. I. O. won, and during 
the day automobiles hired by the C. I. O. brought 
approximately 100 former employees from Wil- 
mington, Rockingham, McColl, S. C., and from 
farms, but they brought only those who had 
pledged themselves to vote for the C. I. O. It is 
not known what financial inducements were of- 
fered to secure the votes of the former employees 
but it is not believed that they lost a day’s work 
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and traveled a long distance just for the love of 
the C. I. O. 

On October 18th more than half of those em- 
ployees who had been at the Mansfield Mills 
since May 29 voted against the C. I. O., but by 
disfranchising all of the negro employees, all of 
the clerical help and all of those who had come 
to the mill since May 29th and by giving the 
ballot to former employees who then lived in 
other towns, the C. I. O. won by a vote of 321 to 
261. 

Robeson County, in which Lumberton is lo- 
cated, has always been overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic, but could an election be held with the 
Democrats subject to restrictions such as were 
placed upon the management of the Mansfield 
Mills and with the Republicans allowed to make 
a house-to-house canvass to coerce and bribe 
voters, Robeson County would probably go Re- 
publican. 

They called the October 18th event an elec- 
tion but it was as rotten a piece of political in- 
justice as was ever perpetrated upon the people 
of any free country. 

Nothing which was ever done under the dom- 
ination of Tammany Hall in New York or the 
Penrose Machine in Pennsylvania could ap- 
proach the unfairness of the recent election at 
Lumberton. 

Bennet F. Schauffer, Regional Director of the 
National Labor Relations Board, is a worthy 
employee of that organization, but in our opinion 
he is a disgrace to any country which boasts of a 
decent and honorable government. 


The Cotton Situation 


W'* received a call-down from one of our cot- 
ton-estimate friends when on July Ist we 
said editorially: 

Everything, so far, has been favorable and, if they 


should continue favorable, there could easily be a crop of 
16,000,000 bales or more. 


When we made that statement we did not 
really believe that there would be a 16,000,000- 
bale crop and we never dreamed of one of 17,- 
573,000 bales. 

We know that our farmers have learned more 
about raising cotton and that there was a large 
use of fertilizer and a perfect growing season, 
but we do not believe that we have raised any 
249.6 pounds per acre, which is an average of 
more than one-half bale of lint cotton per acre, 
for the entire South. 

We can not escape the conclusion that the 
Crop Reporting Board erred greatly in its acre- 
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age estimate of July 8th. It is our opinion that 
the 1937 acreage was much in excess of 34,192,- 
000 and that carelessness or inaccuracy in mak- 
ing that report has caused the trade to expect a 
crop much smaller than is now estimated. 

We have had years such as 1911-12 and 1926- 
27 when the supply was far in excess of indicated 
consumption, but in those years even without 
the sustaining influence of a Government loan 
there were substantial advances in price. 

The world desires and needs American cotton 
and at present prices will substitute American 
cotton, even the off grades, for the inferior staple 
of India, Brazil and other countries. 

Much has been written about Brazilian cotton 
superceding that of the United States, but after 
an investigation the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture wrote: 


While much of the Southern Brazilian crop may equal 
American cotton in staple length, it appears to be lacking 
in the factors generally included in the term “character,” 
such as strength, uniformity, fineness, and freedom from 
fiber imperfections. Reports of shipments to Europe and 
other cotton manufacturing centers indicate a wide varia- 
tion in quality. 


The low price of cotton will greaty discourage 
the planting of cotton in Brazil and other sec- 
tions where it is comparatively new and it is 
probable that the people of those countries will 
turn again to those products which they have 
been accustomed to produce. 


In commenting upon the increase in the pro- 
duction of cotton in Brazil a U. S. Department 
of Agriculture bulletin said a few years ago: 


The expansion in cotton acreage of the State is due, 
primarily, to the altered situation of prices and returns 
in which prices of cotton relative to prices of coffee, corn, 
beans, rice, and cattle have been more favorable than 
formerly. The relation of cotton prices to coffee prices is 
of the most significance, but relatively high cotton prices 
also have attracted labor, land, and capital from corn and 
other farm enterprises. 


If the present large crop of cotton checks the 
advance in cotton production in other countries, 
it may, in the long run, prove beneficial to the 
cotton growers of the United States. 

Munds, Winslow & Potter say in their current 
weekly letter: 


At current levels or lower, manufacturers are warrant- 
ed in buying not only their season’s indicated needs, but 
making inventory investments in excess of those require- 
ments. Large users of cotton products are justified in 
making protective purchases of contracts to be converted 
into the materials they need when they make their pur- 
chases of fabrics or yarns. The future contract offers the 
most flexible and satisfactory medium for such an opera- 
tion. 


We are of the opinion that much higher prices 
for cotton will prevail after the bulk of the 
movement has passed. 


; 
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ROUND BELTING 
by CHARLOTTE 


KROMOTAN ROUND, CHARLOTTE ROUND, 
PATENT SOLID ROUND, TWISTED ROUND 


Made in a variety of sizes to fulfill 
The scientific 
tanning of choice center hides is 


every textile need. 


your assurance Charlotte Round 
Belting will deliver greater power 
efficiency and for a longer period. 


Qe CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COMPANY 


OES CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Belt Dressing lengthens the USEFUL life of belts. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH @ 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |}. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


A CURE 
FOR 
SOFT FLOORS 


Established 1916 


CLEANSER 


For better textile mill scrubbing! 
faster : greater safety 
clean easier. 


Less water : no rinse : 
: harder floors : last tonger : 
Full information is yours for the asking. 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CoO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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Mill News 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Work has been started by the 
Southern Weaving Company on a one-story building, to 
be used primarily for an office, at a cost of around $22,- 
000. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—The Century Hosiery Hill has 
been chartered here to begin operations at an early date. 
The company is sponsored by Jones Fuller, F. L. Fuller 
and R. P. Reade, all of Durham. It has $1,200 sub- 
scribed stock and authorized stock of $80,000. 


CHERRYVILLE, N. C.—The Carlton Yarn. Mills have 
work well under way on the construction of modern com- 
munity club house. 

Walter W. Hook and Charles C. Hook of the Commer- 
cial Bank Building at Charlotte, N. C., prepared the plans 
for the building, which will contain a large auditorium, 
library, game room and other facilities. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa.—<According to an announcement 
by Mayor George C. Blume, Jacksonville has been cho- 
sen as the site for the establishment of a hosiery mill to 
cost approximately $100,000. Approximately 200 per- 
sons will be employed at the new plant. The new factory 
will be operated by William Nebel, who also owns a knit- 
ting plant in Charlotte, N. C. 


GRANITEVILLE, 5S. C.—Graniteville Manufacturing 
Company has begun remodeling the local plant, one of 
its five mills. 

This plant, built in 1845, is being made 28 feet longer. 

The payroll of this mill is $35,000 per week when oper- 
ating at capacity on a full time schedule. 


BRENHAM, Tex.—When the Brenham Cotton Mills is 
put into operation here this fall after having been closed 
several years, around 350 workers will be employed with 
a payroll of around $175,000. The mills, recently sold, 
were bought by Bonham Cotton Mills. 

The price paid by the new owners was not announced, 
but the property is valued at more than $250,000. 


PuiLuippi, W. Va.—Plans are being considered by ] 
A. Harrell, president and general manager of Phillippi 
Woolen Mills, Inc., for the enlargement of the plant, 
which has resumed operations following a three weeks’ 
suspension. The plant has been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cloth during the past year, but it is likely that 
part of the production will be devoted to blankets, the 
original products of the plant. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
the new addition of the Asheville Cotton Mills. The 
carding and other equipment was moved into this new 
addition to relieve congestion, it was stated by George R. 
Murphy, treasurer and superintendent. Using 11,488 
spindles and a battery of 360 looms, these mills are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of colored suitings. 
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Mill News 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Proximity Manufacturing 
Company has had under construction a modern filtration 
plant at the Buffalo Dam, which will furnish the best pos- 
sible drinking water for the operatives of the Cone Mills 
of which this mill is a large unit. This new system will 
replace the filtration plant which has been in use for more 
than fifteen years, and will furnish water for the opera- 
tives and their families of the mill villages of the White 
Oak, Proximity Print Works, all units of the Cone Mills’ 
units, 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Representing an expenditure of 
thousands of dollars, the Gainesville Cotton Mills an- 
nounce the completion of a modernization program. The 
carding and spinning divisions were revamped and the 
changes included the changing of 75 spinning frames to 
Saco-Lowell long draft spinning, also the replacement of 
24 fly frames with the same number of 8 by 3% Saco- 
Lowell frames, 16 of which are equipped with the modern 
chain drive. The picker division has been remodeled 
throughout. 

The company is engaged in the manufacture of print 
cloths. 


MerIpIAN, Miss.—Operations will get under way this 
fall at the Meridian Hosiery Mills and all details neces- 
sary for beginning at this time are being rushed. 

The building in which the company will be located is 
one of the finest and most modern in the United States 
and will be equipped with the latest of machinery. Sixty- 
eight full-fashioned hosiery machines and auxiliary equip- 
ment costing a large amount will be included in the first 
machinery setup. The total cost of building and equip- 
ment will be approximately $750,000 and from 400 to 500 
workers will be given employment. The company will 
have an annual payroll of approximately $400,000. 


CEDARTOWN, GA.—John L. Rakestraw, president, and 
C. S. Clark, recently elected vice-president of the Cedar- 
town Yarn Mills, Inc., both of Philadelphia, were visitors 
in Cedartown recently. Their visit was for the purpose 
of inspecting the installation of new machinery which has 
been completed in the mill in the past few days. 


Both officials expressed approval of local affairs gener- 
erally and stated that although conditions in the textile 
industry had been disappointing for the past several 
months, they were hopeful for a general improvement 
sufficient to justify the further extension of operations in 
the local plant and an increase in the number of workers. 


Cotton Crop of India 


The first estimate of East Indian cotton crop by a 
prominent international house is 7,240,000 bales of 400 
pounds, exclusive of cotton for home consumption, com- 
pared with the final 1936 figures of 6,986,000. 
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NOTHER 
INDUSTRIAL 


MIGRATLOTL 
ls under way 


EPRESSIONS, like droughts, 

breed migrations—migrations 
wa of thinking, of research, of capi- 
tal, of industries. 


An example is the Paper Indus- 
try’s southward surge at a pace 
which, if maintained, will in a 
single decade build up an entirely 
new order with perhaps new dy- 
nastic developments. 


The pace in this age of vitalized tech- 
nology, is faster, but more exacting. Suc- 
cess imposes more than mere speed of 
decision and action. It requires the full 
support of research, experience and ac- 
quaintance with geographical as well as 
process, raw material, labor, and water 
supply factors. 


wag] Paper Mills Textile Mills 
Water Treatment Reorganizations 
Rayon Plants Tobacco Factories 
é Steam Utilization Power Plants 
; | 


SEX J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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Raw Hide Loom Pickers 

From 
Hand Looms—over 100 years ago 
New Automatic High Speed Looms 
IS OUR RECORD 
use Holbrook Pickers for 
Quality and Service 

Business Established 1822 Over 100 Years of Service 
> Holbrook Raw Hide Co. 
= Providence, R. L. 
= 1822 1936 
So a 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are unl- 
formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mase. | 
Sou. Agents 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 
P. O. Box 33 
Greenville. C. 


one. ASHLEY 
oO. Box 720 
Ga 
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LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


ONEPIECT, 


FURNACE LINING 


For 


REPAIRING 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


: Drop Forgings 

§$crew Machine Work 

Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 
Eve Bolts Studs 


We specialize to the Textile Trade 
Southern Representative 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 8. C. 


Established 1834 
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OBITUARY 


JOHN P. KIDD 

John P. Kidd, 39, district manager of American Blower 
Company, died in a Charlotte Hospital October 6th, after 
an illness of two weeks. A native of Newnan, Ga., Mr. 
Kidd had lived in Charlotte for 13 years, where he had a 
host of friends and was active in civic life. 

Mr. Kidd was a graduate of Georgia Tech, and was a 
member of the Charlotte Rotary Club, the Engineers 
Club, and the Goodfellows Club. His loss will be keenly 
felt. 


Mr. Kidd is survived by his wife, 
Allie Fletcher, of Bennettsville, S. C.; 
his father, J. IT. Kidd, of Newnan, Ga.; eight sisters. 
Misses Jewell, Mary, Una, Alice and Harriet Kidd, of 
LaGrange, Ga., Miss Zipporah Kidd, of Dublin, Ga.. 
Miss Rebecca Kidd, of Charlotte, and Mrs. ]. H. Sap- 
pington, of Trion, Ga. 


the former Miss 
one son, J. P., Jr.; 


JOHN FAIRLEY SCOTT 


Reidsville, N. C.—John 


tired textile executive of Reidsville, died recently 


well known re 
after 


Fairley Scott, 
an 
illness of three weeks with heart trouble. 


.. where he was con 


Mr. Scott was a native of Trenton Thirty-seven 
years ago he came to Concord, N. C 
nected with the Cannon Mills. Later he organized several 
1915 he 


Kdna Cot 


textile plants in North and South Carolina. In 


came to Reidsville to become manager of the 


ton Mills, retiring several years ago. 


Coming Textile Events 


OCTOBER 16 


Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of 
Southern Textile Association Fall Meeting at the 
Sedgefield Inn, Greensboro, N. C., 10 A. M. 


OCTOBER 23 


South Carolina Division of the 
Association at Greenville, S. C 
A. M. 


Southern Textile 
. Poinsett Hotel, 10 


NOVEMBER 4-5 


North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Annual Convention at the Carolina Hotel, 


Association 
Pinehurst, 
NOVEMBER 6 


Piedmont Section American of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, at Pinehurst, N. 


DECEMBER 3-4 


American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists Annual Meeting and Convention at Belle- 
vue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LINING 
LINING» 
PLACE 
PLACE OF 
FIRE BRICK 
| 
| 
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Eastern Carolina Group Discusses Carding and 
Spinning 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Mr. Parks: We take those things out about once a 
month—that is. on 30's, and on 45’s we take them out 
once in two months. 


H.W. Hurseyv, Durham: I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman where he gets his glue. 

Mr. Parks: There is no secret about it. We get it 
from a place in Indiana. I shall be glad to give you the 
name after the meeting, if you like. We buy it in small 
containers, because it evaporates rapidly, and we give 
each fixer a small bottle of it. 

Mr. Hursey: We have to heat the cement we have, 
and sometimes it gives us right much trouble. 

Chairman McCombs: 1 have had long draft for about 
18 months now, running continuously day and night. | 
find Mr. Parks’ cleaning period, of about every 17 weeks, 
is about like mine. I think his counts are about the same 
as mine, too. 

Mr. Harden: Weare on 20s. 1 don't know what size 
his clearer roll is, but we have a roll I think about 2%" 
in diameter. We clean ours once about every six months. 
| do not find that it is necessary to clean so often. Our 
roll is covered with flannel. The lint sticks on there and 
mats like felt; it does not come off. I do not see any 
reason for cleaning that roll so often. There is the possi- 
bility of breaking the little steel holders that support the 
clearer. 

D. G. Floyd, Supt., Santord Cotton Mills, Sanford: 
My overseer of weaving stumbled on a glue that might 
possibly be helpful to somebody that is having trouble 
with those aprons. It comes in small tubes. As to clean- 
ing those rolls, | think the best way is to take them ou 
and burn them. 

Mr. Harden: 

Mr. Floyd: 
any more. 

A Member: 
of them. 

Mr. Floyd: We have overhead cleaners and have oil 
spray, and I find the rolls are very much cleaner than 
before removing the underclearers. Our work runs very 
much better. And I Imight say, but don’t tell it to Rip- 
ley, that the spinners have one more side now and get 
along better. 

Mr. Simpson: Is it necessary to have an underclearer 
there and clean it in the old way, as we did the old 
frames? 

Mr. Floyd: About every 90 days. 

Mr. Harden: Our experience is that it gives less trou- 
ble to leave them on there longer. 

Mr. Floyd: I don't like to differ with the house, but 
my experience is contrary to that. 


Burn them? 
Yes, sir, so you do not have to use them 


That would be a good way of getting rid 


Chairman McCombs: We will pass on to Question No. 
4. which has been assigned to Mr. Harden for d scuss.on 
It reads: “‘What is your method of changing aprons on 
leng draft; and what arrangement do you have, when 
aprons are put back, to assure that they are running in 
the same direction as when first installed?” 

P. B. Parks, Sr.: 1 should like us to incorporate in 
that question: “Does it make any difference which way 
the apron runs or which way the lap runs in connection 
with the apron?” Some say one thing and some another 

Chairman: We shall be glad to hear from Mr. Harden. 

Mr. Harden: Mr. Chairman, I passed that question on 
to Mr. Faris. He has been working on it and I believe 
can give us some good information. 
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Campbell Announces 


A NEW 
ACETATE COLOR 


CAMACYL 


BRILLIANT 
BLUE FFG 


e Compare this color for brightness 
and value with any Acetate Blue 


on the market! 


Camacy! Brilliant Blue FFG is the latest develop- 
ment in the Campbell line. You will find it unsur- 
passed in brightness, fastness to light, level dyeing 
and quick dyeing. It leaves rayons unstained and 
piles up. 


Camacy! Brilliant Blue FFG is excellent for many 
uses. In combination with Camacyl Brilliant Yel- 
low 5GL, it produces exceptionally bright greens. 
It may be dyed in the jig and box. 


Write for sample and prices 


JOHN 


CAMPBELL 
COMPANY 


Established 1876 
75 Hudson St. New York City 


Brancher and Warehouses: 
Philadelphia 
Concord, N. C. 


Boston 
Chicago 


Providence 
Burlington, N. C. 
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A. W. Faris, Overseer Spinning, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., No. 4, Durham: To make sure of that, we don’t 
ever take them off. Everybody knows it is not necessary 
to take the apron off in order to scour the roll. Just shove 
it out of the way, and it automatically comes back in 
place. As to which way it should run, I suppose if the 
lap were to come up wrong on top of the apron (which 
has not happened to us, I supposed because of that good 
cement )—suppose the lap were to come halfway undone, 
it would have the same effect the old roller did m catching 
the yarn, and pick it up. Ours were put on as nearly as 
could be done running in the same way the roll did. But 
you have two aprons there, and one of them has to run 
the wrong way. We have had no trouble in running ours 
the way they were installed. 

Chairman: t found that my spinner had learned never 
to take them off. He puts a string right down through 
them and then puts them back on in the same direction 
they were. We have had very few come off. 


Mr. Harden: If that question was asked with the idea 
of finding out which rubs the lap the most, the drafting 
of the cotton itself or the rubbing from the apron, I do 
not believe there would be much difference, provided you 
have a good glue. 

W.V. Byers, Asst. Mgr., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Dur- 
ham: I think there is one thing Mr. Faris could add. 
He examines those aprons, I believe, to determine which 
ones shall come off—the bad ones—before he stops the 
frame. He marks the bad ones and then stops the frame 
and cuts those off. He examines the belts first. 


Chairman: We come now to Question No. 5: “WaAat 
has been your experience with roll coverings on spinning 
and slubbers other than cork, sheepskin and caljskin?” 
In a former divisional meeting we mentioned calfskin and 
sheepskin and cork but did not discuss the others. So 
we want to know what your experience is. There are some 
rolls here on the table which someone brought in this 
morning. I don’t know what is on them—whether it is 
paper or leather or what. 


A Member: Koraseal composition, I think. 

Chairman: Yes, sir. I don’t know whether that is a 
trade name or not. I believe Mr. Byrd, of the Erwin 
Mills, is to lead the discussion on this subject. Mr. Byrd 

W. T. Byrd, Carder, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 1, 
West Durham: I turned this discussion over to Mr. 
Carrow, my assistant foreman. We had quite a proposi- 
tion getting those names. I wish you could call on him. 

Chairman: We shall be glad to hear from you, Mr 
Carrow. 

C..L. Carrow, Jr., Asst. Overseer, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., No. 1, Durham: Mr. McCombs says he does not 
know what is on those rollers, and I am not quite sure 
that we do. However, I shall try to tell you what we 
know about them. That black roller is a drawing roller. 
We have some on roving but do not have any on spin- 
ning. It is made of a composition that is a by-product of 
acetylene gas. One trouble we have with it is eyebrows; 
start it running and let it run 45 minutes, and we have to 
pick those eyebrows out. That roller has been running 
about four months. 

The other roller is a composition of the same by- 
product and cork. It has been running about two month: 
and is not so satisfactory. It has all the disadvantages of 
cork; it laps up and also has eyebrows. In cool weather 
it is very hard to run. 

We also have another roller, the white one; that came 
from an intermediate. That has been running four 
months and has not been buffed. We have very few lap- 
ups on that. We do have eyebrows to a certain extent, 
but it is very satisfactory. 
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There is also another roller here, which we are running 
on the long-draft speeder. It is made of the same by- 
product of acetylene gas. 

If you would like to see these rollers, they are up here 
on the table. What I have said about them, of course, 
can not be accepted as facts but merely as opinions. 


Mr. Brannon: What trouble did you have with the 
drawing roll on Monday morning after leaving it weighted 
up over the week-end? 

Mr. Carrow: We drop our weights every Saturday 
night, so we do not have that trouble. It is bad to start 
up after the week-end. 


Mr. Brannon: This man over here has some on spin- 
ning. I should like to hear about that. 

Mr. Faris: We have one frame on spinning, made o! 
that by-product; have had it on four months. It is a 
blessing to the spinner, and it is a blessing to the carder, 
because a hard end does not affect it. We had some 
made the same size as the steel roller and have been run- 
ning them for two months, with no dents. It runs as wel’ 
as Calfskin or sheepskin and will last much longer than 
any other roller, because a hard end does not affect it. 

A Member: We have run some tests on this and do 
not tell any difference in the evenness of the yarn or in 
the breaking strength. It seems to be just as good yarn 
as is made with the cork or the leather roller. 


Mr. Brannon: 1 never did get my question answered, 
about starting up on Monday morning. I had a few 
frames on that roller, and it took everybody around the 
place on Monday morning for extra help to get those 
frames started. 


Mr. Faris: I have not had that trouble with the 100 
per cent Koraseal. The mixture did not work for us. The 
other one did. 

Chairman: We drop our weights on the slubber over 
the week-ends. I guess that is a custom with all mills, to 
drop the weights on the rolls on the slubber over week- 
ends. In just stopping eight hours, until the next morn- 
ing, we have experienced no trouble whatever. My carder 
is very enthusiastic about the roll and says it is the best 
roll he has ever had. How it will come out in the spin- 
ning I do not know. On the spinning, we do not unweight 
them over the week-end, and we have experiened no 
trouble. I am not going into it very heavily, but I am 
going to put in a few frames. 

Mr. Harden: I am going to save you some grief 
there, Mr. Chairman. You might as well stay off the 
spinning. We put on some of those black 100 per cent 
rolls on the speeder first. It worked so well we thought 
we would like to try it in the whole mill, but it would not 
work on the spinning. Now, the white roll will work on 
both very satisfactorily. I don’t know what the name of 


it is. It is said that they are both a by-product of acety- 
lene gas. They are not rubber: I thought at first thev 
were. The white roller is very satisfactory. I happened 


to have a dime in my pocket when I put in the first one 
I took that dime and pressed the rough edge of it to the 
roller as hard as I could, while it was running, and it did 
not make a dent. I tried to tear up the fellow’s roller, 
and that is a real test of a roller. 

Mr. Simpson: Will that roller flute? 

Mr. Harden: You can not make it flute; a hard end 
will not flute it. 

Chairman: 1 will tell you at our next meeting, gentle. 
men, what the black roll will do on the spinning frame. | 
have just put a whole frame on them. 

The next question is No. 6: “What do you consider 
the life of a traveler on a 2%" ring, 814” stroke, where 
the packages are around 4 ounces, and on medium 
counts?” Mr. W. H. Miley was asked to discuss that. 


| 
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W.H. Miley, Jr., Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 2, 
Erwin: I can not answer that question exactly, because 
we do not have the 24” rings or medium counts. I have 
2%” rings and 9” traverse on coarse counts. On that 
particular job, on filling wind, the travelers last 80 hours. 
On combination wind the best we are able to do so far is 
64 hours. We have only a few frames on combination. 


Mr. Simpson: I have 12 twisters with a speed of 1400, 
314” ring, and have never been able to get a traveler to 
stay on a week yet. I have tried all makes. 


Chairman: I suppose we should have added to this 
question, with a spindle speed of around 9,000. That is 
what they tell us we should run the spindle speed up to. 


It happens that this question fits my conditions. | 
have 8%” stroke and 214” ring, and our package is a 
fraction over four ounces. We run from 9’s to 20’s, single 
rovings, and my experience with travelers is about the 
same as Mr. Miley’s. When we started off we found we 
had to change our travelers twice a week for the first few 
weeks, but now we are getting 120 hours without chang- 
ing. That is 24 hours a-day, continuous running. We 
change them once a week. If we find on close examina- 
tion that the traveler is not beginning to wear but is be 
ginning to turn blue steel, that is just about as long as we 
are able to get out of them. Our spindle speed is 8600. 
On 9’s and lower, where our spindle speed is slower, we 
run them about a week and a half. 


Mr. Moore: I should like to ask if it is the experience 
of the spinners generally that travelers do not run as long 
as they did, say, eight or ten years ago. Our traveler 
expense is higher than it was on the same numbers. 


Chairman: With the same spindle speed? 


Mr. Moore: We make coarse yarn. About 7,000 or 
8 000. 


D. F. Lanier, Supt., Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford: I 
wonder how it is that some of us need an 84” traverse 
and 244” ring to get four ounces of yarn on a bobbin. I 
use a 714” traverse and 214” ring and get four ounces on 
my bobbin. I use a square-point traveler. I can tell 
there is wear on those travelers after 40 hours. We change 
every 80 hours. I find it is better to do that than try to 
prolong the life of the traveler and have more ends down 
in the last hours before changing. 


Mr. Simpson: 1 had some traveler trouble and changed 
my make of travelers. Where I used to have to change 
them every week I change now every two weeks and have 
fewer ends down. 


Mr. Faris: No one seems to have answered Mr. Moore’s 
question. He wanted to know if it is the experience of 
the spinners that travelers do not last as long as they 
used to. I think they would last as long as they used to 
if we would let them run that long. We used not to know 
any better. We used to run them and run them with 15 
or 20 or 25 per cent of the ends coming down. We can 
not have the traveler too hard, or it will wear out the ring, 
and rings are more expensive than travelers. 


Mr. Simpson: I think we are living in a faster day 
and age and just put more speed on them and they do not 
last as long. 


Mr. Parks, Jr.: You asked the question about a 244” 
ring. We get 96 hours’ service out of the travelers with 
those rings. The traverse is 834”; front-roll speed about 
190; spindle speed about 7700. In our package we get 


about six ounces. 74” stroke. 


Chairman: Is that filling wind or combination or 
warp? 


Mr. Parks: That is combination wind. 
(Continued Next Week) 
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Do You Want 
Sea Island Cotton? 


After several years of careful 
experimentation, Florida has proved that 
Sea Island cotton can once more be pro- 
duced on a commercial scale. From this 
year's plantings about 5,000 bales of fine, 
uniform long-staple cotton are now avail- 
able to the textile industry. 


Not only have these experiments 
proved that commercial production is prac- 
ticable, they have also developed an even 
longer, stronger, silkier fiber than the Sea 
Island cotton of former days. Experts say 
it is the finest long staple they have ever 
seen. 


lf there is a demand for Sea 
Island cotton, we want to know it. Florida’s 
farmers are interested only in salable 
crops. They will continue to plant and 
cultivate Sea Island only on reasonable 
assurance of a ready market. 


Experimentation is over and pro- 
duction of Sea Island is ready for rapid 
expansion if the textile industry shows an 
active interest in a domestic source of the 
finest long staple. 


Please write and tell us frankly 
whether or not you think the potential de- 
mand will justify commercial revival of Sea 
Island cotton. 


Florida State Department 


of Agriculture 
1406 Barnett National Bank Bldg. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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FOR SALE Narcissus Bulbs. Giant Em- 
peror, 25c dozen; 5 varieties, 10c dozen 
““Cathelwood,”" Rosboro Road, Durham. 


Textures Lead in Upholsteries 


From the fabric field current pre- 
dictions are that plain and textured 
goods will continue to lead in up- 
holstery. Vertical stripes are on the 
up and up in both drapery and up- 
holstery fabrics, and the public is 
expected to want more and more of 
them. Florals, particularly large de- 
signs, in stylized or naturalistic types. 
are still very important in upholstery, 
and there is increased call for re- 
fined and subdued versions of early 
American designs. 


Beattie-Watts Reunion 


Asheville, N. C.—With the award 
of prizes to winners in the golf tour- 
nament held in connection with the 
Beattie-Watts reunion of textile exec 
utives and bankers at Biltmore For- 
est Country Club, the sixteenth an 
nual gathering came to a _ close. 
Twenty-six persons, principally from 
New York and Greenville, S. C., en- 
joyed the “stag party,’ playing golf 
and carrying on informal conversa- 
tions, as is the custom. 

William H. Beattie, of Greenville. 
Ss. C.. won the low gross 36-hole 
match: M. C. Branch, of Richmond. 
Va., clinched the low net 36-hole af- 
fair; Ridley Watts, of New York, 
took the low gross 18-hole contest. 
and Tom Estes, of New York, won 
the low net 18-hole round. 


Mills Exhibit At Fair 


Shelby, N. C.—-Twenty-seven tex- 
tile plants in Cleveland County had 
exhibitions at the Cleveland County 
Fair. 

Among the exhibitors at the fair 
were: The Cleveland Mills & Power 
Co., Shelby and Lawndale, N. C., ex- 
hibiting various kinds of threads and 
yarns in many different colors. 

Mauney Mills of Kings Mountain, 
showing many types of carded yarn 
and thread. 

Shelby Cotton Mills, draperies and 
dress goods from filament and spun 
rayon and of cotton and rayon mixed 
broadcloth, sateen, and other goods 
for spreads and draperies. 

Cleveland Cloth Mills, exhibiting 
mainly rayon goods: Minette and 
Bonito Mills, Grover, N. C.: Carolina 
Craft & Rug Co., exhibiting rugs 
made from the waste from hosiery 
mills; and Neisler Mills, of Kings 
Mountain, showing blankets, draper- 
ies and other fabrics. 
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Department 


In carload lots, F.O.B. cars, or our 
crew will load. Can use all erodes. Paul B. Eaton | 
including heavy engines and boll- PATENT LAWYER 

ers; pay spot cash. Also buy non- 


fer before selling. 514 Munsey Bidg., Washingten, D. C. 
c. &. Luttrell & Co. | Former Member Examining Corps 
309 River St. U. S. Patent Office 
Box 1161 Greenvilie, 8. C. 


j ne & 
john P. Maguire 
INCORPORATED 
FOURTH AVE. 
Factors— 370 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Check credits, absorb credit losses, cash sales 


Travel anywhere..any day 
A fare for every purse...! mond 


Round Trip Tickets .... > 


. . for each mile traveled . . . return limit 15 days 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 

... foreach mile traveled. .. return limit 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 
HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 
Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


FRANK L. JENKINS 
Traffic Manager 
BC 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


29 


We Manufacture Leather Belting 


We will 


Supply 
Your needs! 


GREENVILLE 


BELTING CO. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 


TRAINED COMPTOMETER OPERATOR 


and Bookkeeper available Graduate 
Comptometer School of Charlotte Ex- 
perienced in all kinds of office work. 
Can use Dictaphone and Typewriter. 
Prefer work in vicinity of Charlotte. 
Address ‘“‘Comptometer,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


WIRE OR WRITH US for competent 
Southern and Northern Textile Mill 
Men. Over 40 years in business. 
Charles P. Raymond Service. Inc., 294 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


FINEST French mixed bedding pansies, 
$1.25 hundred. Giant Trimardeau mix- 
ed, $1.50 postpaid. Immediate ship- 
ment. Strong plants. Crowell’s Plant 
Farm, Concord, N. C. 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
Of Textile Bulletin, published Weekly at 

Charlotte, N. C., for October 1, 1937. 


State of North Carolina 
County of Mecklenburg 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid. person- 
ally appeared Junius M. Smith, who. hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Business 
Manager of Textile Bulletin and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledce 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management, etc.. of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption. required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
mat Postal Laws and Regulations, to- 
wit: 

That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, David Clark. Charlotte, N. 
C.; editor, David Clark, Charlotte, N. C.: 
business manager, Junius M. Smith. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

That the owner is: Clark Publishing 
Co., Charlotte. N. C. 

That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total! 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 


(Signed) JUNIUS M. SMITH. 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
7th day of October, 1936. 


(Signed) MARGARET R. ENNIS, 
Notary PublH,-. 
(My commission expires May 5, 1939.) 
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Old Dominion Paper Boxes 
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Hod or 
Apply this principle to your Packaging! 


Which is more pleasing to the eye, Panel A or B? One is 
a “crazy quilt” of figures, while the other is a harmonious 
design. Some firms have a variety of different styled 
wrappings, or a number of products packed in different 
containers. The result is a hodgepodge of designs without 
relation to each other, or devoid of any one style. 
Our “‘Co-ordinated Packaging” will obviate such a hodge- 
podge and give your line a distinctive style, easily iden- 
tified, and with advertising value for your entire line. 
Besides, it will effect economy in production. 


MAY WE SUBMIT SUGGESTIONS—WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION? 


Folding and set-up boxes, cartons, counter and window 
displays, and shipping containers. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C BURLINGTON, N. C ASHEBORO, N. C 
PULASKI, VA. MARTINSVILLE, VA. CHARLOTTE,N.C. KINSTON, WN. C. 


The 


House of Service 
To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Greenville, 8S. C. 


Harold P. Goller 


Edgewood, R. IL. 


Alexander W. Anderson 


When You Want 


FAST ACTION 


Use The 


W ant Ad Section 


Of This 
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South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association To Meet in Greenville, Oct 23rd 


(Cotinued from Page 11) 


ning single roving in spinning, what would you con- 
sider a conservative draft making 30s to 40s yarn 
from 1-1/32-inch staple cotton. 

Do you consider single roving in spinning room as 
good as double roving making 30s to 40s yarn? 
Give drafts, staple and grade of cotton, twists, age 
of frame, and hank roving. 

basket or herringbone 
light or heavy weight, and how do you fas- 


What type tape is best, 
weave, 
ten. it? 
(a) How long should it take to break in new rings? 
How often should travelers be changed? (b) How 
many hours should travelers run on 30s warp yarn? 
Also 40s filling? State size of ring and spindle 
speeds. 


Questions on Weaving are: 


I, 


10. 


In running a cloth with a raised stripe, such as a 
satin stripe, how do you overcome the difficulty in 
making the cloth roll up tight on the cloth roll? 
Discuss the proper ways of setting the check straps. 
What are the different factors affected by the check 
strap? What is the life of a good check strap on a 
K Model Draper loom running 160 picks per min- 
ute. 

Are there any advantages or disadvantages in using 
cork or rubber take-up roll covering over the reg- 
ular sand paper on light cotton cloth? 

What are the causes of “beads” forming on indi- 
vidual ends between the reed and harness in broad- 
cloth warps? How do you overcome this? 

Are there any advantages in using enameled quills 
over shellacked quills on rayon yarns that are not 
to be conditioned? 

How wide should the strip of fur be cut for a rayon 
shuttle for Draper looms? Which is the cheaper, 
to buy fur in strips or buy hides and cut the strips 
as needed? 

Discuss the different things that cause harness skips 
in broadcloth. 

What are the factors that cause pairing of picks in 
light sley cloths? 

What is the greatest per cent that can be added in 
size at the slasher and retained in weaving success- 
fully? This applies to print cloth. 

In changing from 73-inch to 8-inch quills, what is 
your experience as to the number of pieces caused 
by using 8-inch quills? What in your opinion is 
the cause for more pieces on 8-inch quills, and 
what steps can be taken to remedy this? 


Cotton Margin Requirements Are Tightened 


New Orleans.—The board of directors of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange have adopted a rule, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1938, setting a schedule of minimum margin re- 
quirements. 
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Charles E. Fenner, president, and Secretary Plauche 
said the new rule was adopted in keeping with a sugges- 
tion by the Commodity Exchange Administration. The 
New York Cotton Exchange also has promulgated such a 
rule, effective January Ist. 

“Initial margins equal to not less than those fixed for 
clearing members by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Clearing Association, Inc., shall be required by all cus- 
tomers,’ the rule said. “When customers’ margins are 
one-half exhausted, they must be restored to the initial 
amount required by the foregoing. 

‘‘Any sales or purchases against a corresponding quan- 
tity or approximate quantity of purchases or sales of (a) 
spot cotton, (b) cotton products, (c) futures contracts 
bought or sold simultaneously in different months or 
markets may be exempt from the provisions of this rule, 
provided that the carrying member obtains trom his cus- 
tomer a written statement that all such trades are covered 
by this exemption, and provided further that the member 
is satished that the statement is correct.” 


Production Plant Travels On Trailer 

Worcester, Mass.—A novel trailer, built at a cost of 
$50,000, containing six different factories, a laboratory 
and rolling electric light plant, has left the plant of the 
Graton & Knight Co., wholesale manufacturers of belting 
and leather novelties, where it was built, on a tour of 
New England manufacturers. 

The trailer is designed, according to those closely asso- 
ciated with the leather concern, to duplicate and solve 
problems of manufacturers who are actual or potential 
users of Graton & Knight Co., leather belting. It con- 
tains a cab and trailer measuring 35 feet long, 9 feet high, 
7 feet wide and weighs 10 tons. 

Henry F. King, in charge of the tour and sales engineer 
for the company, explained that the factories consist of 
four generators set in the rear center surrounded by a 
chromium rail about waist high. There are four horse- 
power motors and one of seven and a half horsepower. 

Along the sides of the trailer are leather benches where 
observers may sit. 

The trailer will visit leather manufacturers and other 
manufacturers in Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine 
during the next six weeks. Later it will leave here on a 
year’s trip covering all States east of the Mississippi 
River, 


46-Year-Old Cotton Sold At Fayetteville, Ga. 


Fayetteville, Ga.—B. B. Gilbert, of Fayette County, 
recently sold to Redwine Bros. here two bales of cotton 
which were 46 years old. They were ginned in 1891 and 
were wrapped in white Alliance cotton bagging. 

Thethickness of the bales is about the same as those 
of today. They are taller, but have one less band of ties 
about them. One of them weighed exactly the same as 
when ginned here at Fayetteville by John M. Jackson 46 
years ago. The other bale had lost several pounds. 

The cotton is a good staple and perfectly preserved. It 
brought 9 cents, and Mr. Gilbert says: “I’ve kept this 
cotton a long time, and now I’m turning it over to a 
younger man, and I hope he will keep it as long as I 
have.” 
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Philadelphia on 


Buasiness ? 


Business travelers appreciate conveniences 
and comfort and service. That's why you'll like 
the Benjamin Franklin when you're in Phila- 
delphia on business. Big, comfortable rooms; 
marvelous food; smiling, interested service. 
And economical rates...as low as $3.50 a day. 


THE 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL BARLEY, Managing Director 


PHILADELPHIA 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—All elements in the gray cloth market 
eagerly awaited the issuance of the September cotton 
report. It was hoped that private estimates of a much 
larger crop than the official one of the previous month 
might prove to be exaggerated. Instead, the shock was 
enhanced when the official estimate showed a possible 
crop of 17,573,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight. 


There had been a good many contract propositions 
hanging in the air over the minutes between the cessation 
of cotton trading and the sending forth of the cotton esti- 
mate. Once the size of the crop was indicated the intend- 
ed purchases were postponed. All that was left for the 
market to do was to consider the situation and to fill 
minor sized orders. Some few commitments were put 
through. A few were placed up to the close at full prices 
where shipments had to leave mills the same day. 


There were some few sales that had no actual bearing 
on what may prove to be the disposition of selling houses 
starting on Monday. Other than standard or active con- 
structions sold, some at concessions of 4c and an occa- 
sional one was mentioned at “sc less than previous prices. 
On any style cloths that had been subject to sensitive 
day-to-day operations, the sellers’ policy was to quote 
unchanged prices. 


The steadying influence sellers had on the market 
afforded the trade to take account of the many favorable 
elements that exist. Not least is the prospect that the 
loan on cotton will cushion the price decline and possibly 
bring it to a halt. None could essay to look into the 
minds of 2,000,000 cotton farmers and decide which ones 
will offer their cotton to be so sequestered. 


Consequently, the desire was to gain some idea of what 
the collective mind of the buying and selling sides of the 
primary market will decide it best to do. Since there are 
producers whose backs are against the wall, it is easy to 
figure there is a limit as to what size losses they will take 
in sales. Buyers often may have large cloth stocks, but 
others are potentially large buyers. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 38™%4-in., 64x60s ~ 5 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 67% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 15% 
Denims 15 
Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 61% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 7 
Staple ginghams 12 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The government estimate of seven- 
teen and a half million bales of cotton for 1937 was a dis- 
appointment to those who had hoped that the private esti- 
mates of over seventeen million bales were in error, but 
the majority of those concerned really were not overly 
surprised at the estimate. 


A number of suppliers will make no changes in quota- 
tions until the latter part of this week. 


On nearby deliveries, some others cut prices, but not 
below the level at which small lots had previously been 
offered. In some quarters, it was contended that the 
huge cotton estimate had been partly discounted by recent 
yarn rates. Spinners say they can’t buy suitable cotton 
in the South, except at a stiff premium over market quo- 
tations. 


Some observers took the view, too, that eventually te 
large cotton yield will prove to be bullish for yarns and 
goods, in that it will undoubtedly encourage cotton ex 
ports. Others were skeptical as to whether all the bearish 
news was out and were apprehensive lest the next Gov- 
ernment report show an additional 500,000 bales, makin~ 
this the record crop, with a corresponding effect on cotton 
values. 


There was some buying immediately following the issu- 
ance of the report, but it involved almost wholly filling-in 
lots, on which some customers got what were practically 
concessions compared with rates previously quoted them. 
Buyers evidently expect a further adjustment of yarn 
prices, as on this week’s buying there was no attempt to 
cover additionally at the concessions granted. 


Southern Sinkle Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


Rs 20 12s 22 
10s 200% 16s 93 
2s 21 20s 24 
l4s 21% 30s 29 
0s 23 
6s 26 
20a 28 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s 33 
40s 34 8s 21 
10s lay 
12s 22 
Southern Single Warps 14s 23 
16s 23 1 
10s 20% 20s 24 
12s 21 
Carpet Yarns 
20s = Tinged, 5-Ib., 8s, 3 and 
4-ply 18% 
8 Colored stripe, 8s, 3 and 
40s 34 4-ply 2 
White Carpets, 8s, 3 and 
Southern Two-Ply Chain -ply 2 
Warps 
Ry 20% Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
0 20% 
16s 22% 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 18 
Ne 93 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 18% 
951, 12s, 2-ply 19 
26s 16s, 2-ply 2014 
30s ogi, 20s, 2-ply 2214 
36s 33% 30s, 2-ply 27 
408 35 


Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 


ss 
10s 
12s 
l4s 
16s 
20s 
248 
26s 
30s 
40s 
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CRESPI, BAKER & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


L. PHONE 997 
Charlotte, N. C. 


UNDERWRITERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS 
IN 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SECURITIES 


= 
= 
= 
= 
Bonds—Debentures—Preferred and Common Stocks : 
= 

it has been our privilege to serve the manufacturing interests 

of the Southeast for the past eighteen years in furthering de- 

velopment of the textile industry 

= 


We solicit every opportunity to confer with textile executives 
and individual investors pertaining to financial programs 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y 


IF iTS PAPER 
Send Lis Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


LOWELL, N. C. 


National Weaving Company, Inc. 


It has been several weeks since my visit here, and no 
doubt our friends think that they have been forgotten— 
but not so. No one could possibly forget K. E. Sherrill, 
assistant secretary, or Robert Jackson, superintendent, 
both so friendly and courteous. 

President I. Rogosin and Secretary and Treasurer H. 
A. Meltzer live in New York, but they have able officials 
at this Southern mill which is one of the nicest in the 
State. Vice-President A. C. Lineberger is well and favor- 
ably known. 

Silk mills are so clean, and this is one of the cleanest. 
The product is dress goods and draperies. 

Mr. Greenhalgh, “trouble shooter” from R. I. was a 
nice looking gentleman and didn’t look dangerous—tho’ 
you never can tell. But I’m not one to show the “white 
feather’ and he couldn't know that my knees were shak- 
ing and my heart quaking when I asked him if I came 
under the category of “trouble,” nor how relieved I was 
to find that he didn’t consider me worth shooting! 


The Key Men 


J. A. McGaha is in charge of the inspecting depart- 
ment, which in cotton mills would be called the cloth 
room. The pretty girls in there, all in uniforms, make a 
delighttul picture. 

Burl Jones is overseer preparation; C. L. Hill, overseer 
weaving; L. A. McAlister, overseer weaving on second 
shift; J]. G. Morrow, second hand in weaving, first shift, 
and E. W. Harris, on second shift. 

P. B. Jones is overseer of preparation on second shift: 
Fred Watson, progressive young section man in silk 
twisting; J. N. Brock, master mechanic. 


— 


DRAYTON, S. C. 


Drayton Mills Manufacture Exquisite Dress Goods 


Drayton Mills, just out of Spartanburg, is one of the 
most interesting textile plants that the writer has seen. 
It is the last word in perfect cleanliness, beautiful order 
and modern machinery. 

The operatives are high type, friendly and gracious. 
One of the prettiest pictures imaginable is to see the girls 


coming out of the spacious cloth room at changing time, 
there is not an ugly one in the bunch. 

It is a great day for mill people when the girls are as 
well dressed and as charming in manner as any of the 
socially prominent. It’s a day the writer has longed to 
see; mill girls and boys, graduates of high school and 
many of them in college or college graduates, and ready 
for any opportunity for advancement in various lines, 
God bless them. And God bless the textile industry for 
the privileges and opportunities, planned and executed, 
for the higher education of boys and girls all over the 
land. No working people on earth have greater advan- 
tages and none have more blessings to be thankful for. 

I have never seen more exquisite dress goods than some 
I saw at Drayton; one pattern especially, with a satin 
stripe, in various colors, gold rose, etc., was simply gor- 
geous. It was soft and lustrous, wouldn't easily wrinkle, 
and in every way was a perfect piece of goods that was 
made just to tempt the dollars from a woman’s pocket- 
book! 

Officials and Key Men in Drayton Mills 


T. J. Wardlaw is treasurer; A. T. Greene, secretary 
and assistant treasurer; Smith Crow, superintendent, one 
of the leading and most liked textile men in the South; 
G. G. Simmons is assistant superintendent. 

H. C. Byars, carder; T. G. Buchanan and F. C. Adams, 
second hands; F. W. Waldrop, spinner; A. L. Wilkins, 
K. L. Taylor, O. B. Hames, W. O. Snyder, second hands 
who read The Bulletin; V. D. Snyder, weaver; H. G. 
McGraw, W. R. Hughes, F. W. McClellan, C. R. Tins- 
ley, L. E. Bagwell, Jr., L. S. Craine and L. H. Darnell, 
second hands: L. L. Bright, overseer weaving second 
shift; B. F. Swink, slasher; J. B. Powell, cloth room; 
A. D. Adcock, second hand; J. D. Gault, cloth room, 
second shift; C. M. Jervis, designer; ]. L. Caldwell, of- 
fice. 


MONROE, N. C. 
Union Mills Co. 


This is the old “Icemorlee,” a mill that in years gone 
by attracted more than usual attention because it was 
snow white. It still attracts attention because it has 
many good qualities—good running work, a pretty loca- 
tion, nice homes to live in, and high-class people to work 
for and with. 

M. M. Tuttle, secretary and treasurer, is one of the 
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leading church men, in fact is a preacher, and has built a 
nice church for his congregation, but I have forgotten the 
denomination. However, that is a small matter; the most 
important thing is, “Is thine heart right with God?” 

W. B. Harris, superintendent, is so full of mischief that 
he keeps everyone in a good humor. The day I was there 
was payday, and one of the key men lost his ticket. | 
do hope it was found. 


Have misplaced the lines that go with the accompany- 
ing picture, and will just have to let our readers guess 


“Who's Who.” 


S. R. Green is overseer day carding and Robert Quick 
is night carder. Robert Simpson is overseer day spinning 
and David Boyles overseer at night. A. M. Helms, sec- 
ond hand in carding; Jim Snead, second hand in spinning; 
R. A. Stewart. winder section: Emmons Helms, section 
man around combers; A. |]. Thornburg and L. S. Starnes, 
efficient card grinders; D. T. Tisdale, master mechanic. 


FORT MILL, S. C. 


Springs Cotton Mills—Fort Mill Plants 

A mile or more from Fort Mill (going there from Char- 
lotte) one begins to see pretty white bungalows peeping 
out through the pines, and the further you go the more 
and prettier they are. No doubt strangers from the North 
get the idea that this is one of the “Government housing 
projects,” so wed like to tell them that Capt. Elliott 
White Springs, president of the big chain of Springs mills, 
doesn't need “Uncle Sam’s”’ help in this line; he can take 
care of his own, and does it. 

These lovely homes, 40 or 50 of them and more to be 
built, are occupied by employees of the Fort Mill mills, 
who wish more space and “country freedom” for their 
children. Captain Springs is building a large number of 
such homes at other mills, and at Lancaster especially (as 
we wrote about recently) the new homes attract much in- 
terest and attention. 

lf I am not mistaken, it was in Fort Mill, Plant No. 1, 
that our Mr. David Clark had his first textile experience. 
A large number of leading textile men, all over the South, 
were trained here, and often mention to me that “Old 
Fort Mill No. 1 was where I got my start.” 

The product here is wide sheetings of excellent quality. 
Improvements are continually under way. New machin- 
ery is constantly being added and every possible effort 
made to have the best running work for the best and 
most loyal operatives. 

C. L. (Conway) Still is the genial manager of both 
plants; E. L. Cantrell is superintendent at No. 1; P. C. 
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Turner, overseer carding; J. D. Templeton, overseer spin- 
ning; J. C. Godfrey, overseer weaving; George W. Smith, 
overseer the cloth room, both mills. 

At No. 2, D. L. Thomas is superintendent; Chas. Jones, 
carder; H. P. Walker, day spinner; J. N. Simmons, night 
spinner C. D. Turner, weaver; L. A. Graham, spooling; 
P. G. Shaw, master mechanic, both mills; C. W. Privett, 
machinist. 

Other live-wire subscribers are A. R. Bridges, second 
hand in weaving, and J. C. Crenshaw, section man in 
spinning. Both love their work so well they are on hand 
hours before time to go to work. 


PENDLETON, S. C. 


Lots and lots of improvements have been made in the 
mill and on the village of the Pendleton Manufacturing 
Company. Water and sewerage have been placed in all 
company houses and also painted inside and out. Work 
is being pushed to completion on the painting of the mill 
proper on the inside with snow white enamel paint. 

We always love to go to Pendleton. Mr. Duncan just 
turns me loose and | do real good business with the aid 
of the efficient set of overseers. Everyone listed below is 
a regular subscriber to The Textile Bulletin. 

C. L. Duncan, superintendent; G. C. Barrett, carder; 
R. L. Day, card grinder; G. J. Adams, spinner; Chas. 
Spake, twisting; LaGuin Veal, packing and shipping; C. 
A. Armstrong, master mechanic; Ernest Brock and Tom 
Moore, second hands spinning; W. W. Richey, second 
hand spinning; C. A. Duncan, second hand carding, and 
W. T. Ladd, second hand carding, third shift. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
Spartan Mills 


This is one among a few mills that take interest in 
small children, and provides for them a first class kinder- 
garten, with trained teachers in charge. Mrs. W. G. 
Willard has no superior in kindergarten work, and with 
four efficient assistants, 75 children enrolled here get the 
best possible training and are no “greenies” when they 
enter school, where they easily walk away with high hon- 
ors. 

This mill company endeavors to throw a mantle of 
protection and good influences about the young people, 
helping them to grow up into fine characters and substan- 
tial citizens. 

A. L. Ellis, Scout master, has 35 boys under his watch- 
care. This group went for a two weeks’ outing at Camp 
Grat, near Hendersonville, where they won 287 merit 
badges for various activities. 

The large library in the Community Building is used 
by over 75 per cent of the village people. The mill pro- 
vides a perfect baseball park and the boys have played 
wonderfully well this year. 

A basketball court is maintained in the Community 
Building, and much interest is being manifested in coming 
games. 

Mr. Cornelson, personnel director, is the right man in 
the right place. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Sou. Sales Offices Georgia— Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., 
Inc., 603 Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N.E.; 
Carrell, 2135 Casc ade Rd. S.W. North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, F. G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina— 
Greenville, G. R. Basley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal! 
Mountain, W. G. Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R 
N. Sillars, 605 E. Gore Ave. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, $14 John- 
ton Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md... Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Bidg.. John J. Greagan, Megr.; Charlotte, 
N. C.. Johnston Bidge.. Willlam Parker. Mer.; 
Tenn.. Tennessee Electric Power Bidg.. D. S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnatl. O., First National Bank Bidge., W. G. May. Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bide., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex.., Shell 
BRidge.. K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
Fr. W. Stevens. Mer.: Richmond, Va., Blectric Bidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.;: St. Louls, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth. Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Bar! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Fianagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, gr..: 
Washineton,. D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Dank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms T16- 19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St.. New Orleans, La.; 1006-6 Amer- 
ican Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Blidg., 1814 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.: 310 Mutual 
Bide... Kansas City, Mo.; 620 8. 5th Architects & Bildrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville. Ky.; 1488 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidge., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives: J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel!l- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 
T. L. Hill. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN 4 CO., tInc., Providence, R. I. Frank 
W. Johnson. Sou. Mer... Box 1268. Charlotte, N. C. u. Reps.. 
Robert FE Buck. Box 904. Greenville, S .C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus. Ga: W Chester Cobb. Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville. Ala.: D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N .Cc. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place. Ureenville, 8S. C.: 215 Central Ave... S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael. Atlanta Office: Alabama, Georgia and Mississipp! 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep.. Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N .C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree ‘Crese ent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth. P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C.; Herbert Booth, 
Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 


BARGBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave.,. Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, s. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, C.: John C. Turner, P Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 


gieton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL 4&4 CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Suu. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. u. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2- 2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Tedephone 1132 Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
 /!, 2 Smith, 2 Morgan Bide., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.: A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N.E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consolli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8S. C.: Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Baccery Place, new 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, Ss. C., John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, 5. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Megr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales ©Co., 824-25 
N. ©. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. cC., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales ©o., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!I, BAKER CO., 411% 8S. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON 4&4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk S8t., Boseon, Mass. bou. 
Uffice, Wovdside BMidg., Greenville, 8S. C. Sou. Agents: B. L. 
Stewart Kvulier Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie Koller Shop, 
mucKingnham, N. U., A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.; 
the Veurgia NMviler Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; Textile Holl Cov- 
ering Works, LaUrange, Ua.; Hast Point Roller Cov. Co., Bast 
tulnt, Ga., Dixie Holl Cot Co., Macon, UGa.: Morrow Roller 
Shop, Alvemarie, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanvoo- 
ua, Tenn., Textile Roll & Cot Co., Datias, Tex.; Greenville Tex- 
ule Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Anniston Roll Covering Oo., 
Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Tauacon, Mass. sou. Rep., 
John EB. Humphries, P. 0. Box 843, Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. UO. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. o. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. KRep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mgr. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., 
ar aaa N.C. Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 1267. Chariotte, 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., s.Ww. Atlanta. Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. C., 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. |., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div. "Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.., 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. BE. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. lvey. 
S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Blidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanoo Tenn.; R. D. Johnson, Green - 
vise, &. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Howard, 
a Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., E. |., Grasselli Chemicals 
Div., Wilmington, Del. W. C. Mills, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 8. 
Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., E. l., Rayon , F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 8. Church St., Charlotte, 
pase J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 8. St., Char- 
otte, N, 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. l., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Ace- 


October 14, 1937 


Bidg., Charlotte, 


N. c.; 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 
Ensign, 813 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. 1. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. L 
Greenville. 8S C.. and ¢ ‘hattanooga, Tenn 
GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. ©. Borden, 
American Bidg.. Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wiggs 
Bide., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce 


Sou. Reps., R. W. 


Sou. Plants, 


Rea- 
Grace 
Wainwright 
Bidg., 


Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charles- 
ton. 8. C.: P. W. Black, Greenville, 8S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 


(ity Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., 
Bb. A. Stigen, Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Offices and Warehouses. 
(harieston, W. Va... W. 


Charlotte, Ee. 


Schenectady, N. Y Sou. Sales 
Atianta, Ga BE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. E. P. 


‘oles, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blatsdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
Hathway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers Sou. Sales Offices, Birmine- 


ham. Ala... T. Brooke. Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W .O. Mc- 


Kinney, Mer., Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
renn.. A. B. Cox, Mer Louisville, Ky., FE. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn.. G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Harksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., lL. A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.: W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J 
Sou. Keps.. Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St... N.W., Atlanta, 


Ga.; C. N. Knapp. Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jac kson ville, Fla. ; 
Cc. oO Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.: J. H 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: W. R. Burtie. 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
lttichmond, Va.; A. Fillev and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St.. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St.. Birmingham, 
Ala Atianta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Battey Machinery Co. 
liuwme, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.: Gastonia Mill 
Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 
Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel. Miss.; Or- 


)} Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
novga, Tenn.: Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 


Morgan's, Inc., 
Mulberry, Fla.: <. T. Pat- 
Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Pensacola, Fia.; lL. W. Philips, Tampa, Fla.: Pve-Barker 
Supply Co,, Atlanta, Ga.; Ralley Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.: 
Sullivan Hwde. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Superior Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C dar oes water 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8. C., Asheville. N. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro. N. 


©. Phone UGreensbvuro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE. 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Kipiey, Greenville, 8. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
8. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. ©.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.: New 
2. Pa.; New Orleans, La.;: Hvuston. 
‘Tex.; Loutsville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mgr., Cnaries ©. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Saies 


Neps., Tally W. Piper, box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; W. R. Sargent, 
Ureenvillie, 8. C. 


H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Jonnston Bidg., Chariotte, N 
Eimer J. McVey, Megr.; Fritz Swelifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
utors—burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atianta. Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 605-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Khett St., Greenville, 8S. C.; South Atlantic Bonded W arehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. 


Savannah, (sa.; 
tersun Co... ine 
t 


Mulberry Supply Co., 
New Orleans, La.: 


Distrib- 


Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. l. Sou. Distrib- 
lors, Suppiy Cyv., Greensbore, N. C.; Textile Sup- 
piy and Unarivite Supply Co., Chartlotte, N. ©.: Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastunia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co... Andersun. 
> ., Munutgemery & Crawtiord, Spartanvburg, C.; Carolina 


Supply Cv., Ureenhville, 5. Fultun Supply Co., Atlanta, 
Svullerh Belling Cvu., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville Textile Mili Sup- 
viy Ureensilie, and Alianta, Ga., luung & Vaun Sup- 


viy Ala., Waters-Uariand Cu.,, 


MOUGHTON 4@ CO., E. F., 240 W. 


Svu. Saies Algr., W. HM. 
Chariutte, N. Seu. 


Luulsville, Ky 


Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
First Natliviial bank 
Keps., Walter Andrews, Cuurt 
Syuare bidg.. Baltinwre, Md.; L. Higert, 1306 Court Square 
Buitimure, Md.; Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Unharivite, N. D. UO. Wyle, 1410 First Natiuunal Bank 
bidg., N. C.; J. J. Melliy, 4866 Peachtree, Apt. No. 40, 
AUanta, Ua... James A. brittain, 1626 Sutheriand Piace, Home- 
wood, Mirmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charies St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. B. Dodd, 333 St. Charies St., New Orleans, La. 
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ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. 
N. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. 
S.W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., $14 §&. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. 
irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C 
ply Co., Greensoro, N. C., 


253 Summer St., 
©. Box 2084, 


Boston, 
Phone 3-3692, 


Mass. Sou. 
Charlotte, 


Mass. Sou. Office and 


Rep., W 
Service Dept., 
.| Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
Mill Supply Co., and - 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. ' Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sulllvan Hdw. 
Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & ‘rawford., Spartanburg, 8 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Beiting Co.. Atianta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
birminghacn, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou 
side Bidge.. Greenville S. C.;: Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt Sou 
Warehouses, Green ville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
Claude B. ler, P. Box 1383, Greenville, S C.: Luke J. Castile, 
515 N. Church St.. ¢ ny irlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallac:e, 1115 8S. 26th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., 
phia, Pa. Sou. HKep., A 
lotte. N. C. 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 ta St., 
tep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. 

MAGUIRE 4 CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 

THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 


Office, 1200 Wood- 


inc., 2607 E. Tioga S8St., Philade'.- 
Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 


Fall River, Mass. Sou. 


8 Laurel St.. Hartford 


Conn. E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. B 
Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.: C. E. Elphick, 12 Lanneau Drive, 


Greenville. 
Macintyre, F ranklinton, N. C.: Pau! 
Baltimore, Md. Warehouse, Chatta- 


RnR. B. Mac intyre, care D. G. 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, 
‘Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.., 
Providence, R. |. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First 8St.. 
Charlotte, N. C Sou. Aegt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. 8S. C. Sou 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.: H. B. Askew,. Box 2372, Atlanta, Ga. 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., 
City. Seu. Office, 1000 W. Morehead 8t., 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. C 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou 
Plant, 212 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte. N. C 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.., 


New York 
Phone 3-7191, Char- 


Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte. Atlanta Office Bona Allen Bldg. 

PERKINS & SON, tInc., 8B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, 
N. C 

RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou Rep.., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 364 W. Fifth 


Ww inston-Salem, 


N, J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, | sreenville, S. C.: A. S. Jay, 1600 
S Pist St. Birmingham, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. | 88 Forsyth St.. 
S.W Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta ‘Store, R. Mitchell, Mgr., 88 
Forsyth St S.W.. Phone Walnut 6915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S.. Worcester, Mass. 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Bou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, 
Mer.; Greenville, S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. 


Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
tepresentative. 


J. Sou. Rep., Har- 


old P. Goller, Greenville, 3. Cc. ; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN- WILLIAMS CO., THE, 
houses Richmond, 1315 KE. Main St. ; 
St.; Charlotte, 222 First St.; Spartanburg, 158 E. Main S8t.; 
Columbia, 1713 Main Atlanta, 10 Broad N.W.; Columbus, 
1038 Mruadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-25 
Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 83 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., HB. H. 
Steger, 222 W. list St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 168 E. 
W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: T. R. 
Muoore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glas- 
cuck St., Kaleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mastbrook, 105 W. Iver St.. 
Greensburo, N. C.; John Limbach, 70 Broad St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; L. Shimp, Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; UO. A. 
King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Kichmond, Va.; James Cc. Wiuk- 
insen, 230 Bay View Bivd., Portsmouth, Va. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. 
Ave., Chicago, Ul. Sou, 


Cleveland, ©. Sou. 
Savannah, 655 E. 


Ware- 
Liberty 


Western 
Warehvouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 905 Lakeview St., “Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Kep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtiand St., 5.bh., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P.. E. Odenhahi, Rep. 
SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
16UZ ‘lrust Bidg., Baitimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St., Greenville, 8. C.; South 


Office, 


| 
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Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Kxpress Lines, Columbia, 8. ©.; Terminai Storage Vorp., 317 NN. 
St... Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush 8t., 
Norfoik, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atianta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph. Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mgr., 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
Ss. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem; 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. Svu. Office Piant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
s. c¢.. H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W,. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @& CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, Mgr. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Kep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Hox 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses In all perme ipal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H Grose, W. P. Warner Greenahorn N. W. 
Goebel. Roanoke. Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 
Ua. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY Providence, R. IL. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. EB. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. IL Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, 8. C.; Jonnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., Rowell Holt, 1008 J: Jhnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.;: M. UOusley, P. OU. Box 516, Greenville, C.; Chas. sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. Ss GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Previdence, R. Il Sou. 
Fac. Keps.. J 8. Puilmer, 1400-A Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
Cc.: L. K. Palmer, P. UO. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.; William M. 
Moore, 601 Pear! St.. Lynchburg, Va.; William H. Patrick, 
216 S. Oakland Gastonia, N. ©. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, DL. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 
Paint Co., iInc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Kichmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan's, 111 W. Broad St., Savannah,.Ga.; Neilson Haw. Co., 
i7 Campvell Ave., KE. Koanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St., Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville. 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 6th St., Chariotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensb« ro, N Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; The Townsend Lumber Co., Auderson, 
S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Anoxville, Tenn.; The 
Kason-Murgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave. Memphis, ‘Tenn.; 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., i Atianta, Ua.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G. New 
Orleans, La.; Standard Bidg. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 gist St., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.; 


Vick P aint ‘0., 219 W. Fifth St... Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin 
Sun ly Blue eld. W Va Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W 
Va.; Southern ine Lumber Co... 104 E. Main St., Clar ‘keburg, 
W. Va.: Rhodes ine 809 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Te 
Wilson & Sons, 1409 25 Main St.. Wheeling. W. Va.;: Rg 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 grad Ave., Huntington. W. Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co..518 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.; Bald- 


win supply Co., Logan, W. Va. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn, Sou. Office. Room 
231 W. Washington St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
hbules Mer; 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L., with Sou. 
Office and Stuck HRoom at 1i3 W Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
FP one 4646, 107 Kim Greenville, 8. C. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bidg., Chariotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. Ll. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; L. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atianta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps... C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg.. Greenviile. 8S. C.: R. A. Brand, 


203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDOLE CoO., J. H., 231 8. Main St., Providence, R. IL. 
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WOLF, JACQUES 4&4 CO., Passaic, N. J. 
Bruning, 306 S$. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. hearell 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. Sth St., Chattanooga, 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, 


Japanese Produce More Rayon Yarns 


Production of rayon yarn and rayon staple fiber in 
Japan continues to be stepped up sharply, according to 
the Rayon Organon, published by the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. Plans are now being made indicating a 
production of 750,000,000 pounds (yarn plus staple) for 
1938, against an estimated production, of 500,000,000 
pounds for 1937, of which rayon yarn output will ap- 
proximate 325,000,000 pounds and rayon staple fiber the 
balance. 

A recent report from Japan states that the Government 
has asked the Japan Woolen Manufacturers’ Association 
to substitute rayon staple fiber for wool to the extent of 
40 per cent of their annual consumption. The purpose 
of this request is to reduce the yen exchange requirements 
for imported wool. Rayon staple today is being produced 
in Japan at the rate of about 175,000,000 pounds per 
year, and the substitution mentioned should increase this 
figure by 55,000,000 pounds. 

Japanese production of rayon yarn in the first seven 
months of 1937 totaled 189,563,000 pounds, an increase 
of 32 per cent over the same 1936 period. July, 1937, 
production alone totaled 29,468,000 pounds and the aver- 
age for the first seven months was 27,000,000 pounds per 
month, 

During the past month one of the large American pro- 
ducers reduced the price of staple fiber to 25c a pound. 
This reduction, it was stated, “probably was a desire on 
the part of the producer to narrow the spread between 
the price of his product and the price of the imported 
Japanese staple. 
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VOCET, Number Five Closets, noted for 
their economy and durability, can be 


made semi-frost proof by using the 
VOCE, Number One frost proof valve. 
This is a great advantage in mills and 
factories where fires are banked over 
week-ends or for a few days at a time. 
A sudden cold snap will not damage 
the closets in your plant. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. @ St. Louis, Mo. 


VOGEL Products 


them as good as money can buy. Plants who have not 
ordered for several years will find our latest product pos- 
sessing an even higher polish. Mills often start them with 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING 


Mid-West Representative 


DIAMOND “47” FINISH 


no speed or traveler change. 


Southern Representative: 
ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 


Texte Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second 


edition. Completely revised and enlarged 


“Practical Loom Fixing™ 


(Fourth Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 


Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms 


\ practical book on Carding and Spinning. 


Price, $1.25 


“Carding and Spinning” 


By Geo. F. Ivey 


Price, $1.00 


Third edition 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Caleulations”™ 


By D. A. TomMPpxKINs 


Completely revised. 


book for the use of textile schools and home study 


trated throughout 


Price, $2.00 


You With 


An elementary text 


Illus- 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles’ 


, handy and complete reterence book 


+4 


\ 


hook 
constitutes the day's 
$1.50 


By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 


just that phase of 
work of the average mill dyer 


dealing with 


dyeing which 


Price, 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 


By |. C. NoBLE 


Vest size. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Price 


For 64 years the guide 
to Ring Satisfaction 


DIAMOND FINISH rings are the product of Specialists 


who employ every means of modern science to. make 


“RENG CO. 
Makers of. pinning and | JIwister R ings SINCE 


H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 


Jackson Bivd.. Chicago 


Books That Will Help 
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Coming from a long line of champions, these 
new HOUCHTO-SIZES are indecd worthy 
of their pedigree. Born inthe “‘lab’’, reared 
and proven in mills under the most exacting 
conditions, this trio well merits its wide 
acceptance. 


HOUGHTO-SIZES5 cost less per kett'e - 25% 
to 75°. They provide greater breaking 
strength, and less decrease in elongation - - 
which means higher weave-room efficiency. 


Here's proof! One mill formerly used 15', 
lbs. of size to 100 Ibs. of starch. . . now uses 
only 5'4 Ibs. of HOUGHTO-SIZE. Sizing was 


better, and loom efficiency 3‘ . greater 


Low-cost champions..... 


that win on every count 


because fewer stops were necessary. 
Houghto-sized warps ran 43 hours be-ore a 
mechanical defect, not a wrp break, stop- 
ped the loom. 


More proof! 8 Ibs. of HOUGHTO-SIZE re- 
pleced 9 Ibs. of tallow and 1 |b. of gum... 
a saving of 21 certs per ket:le. Check-up 
showed 2°) more size added, and a warp four 
times stronger, with 5C‘;, decrease in elon- 
gation as compared with former sized warp. 


Ask usto prove how, in your mill, these new 
HOUGHTO-SIZES can st.p up production 


and cut your sizing costs. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Charlotte . 


PHILADELPHIA . 


Chicago 


Textile Processing Products for Cotton, Silk, Rayon 


and Woolen Mills . 


.. . VIM Mechanical Leathers 


HOUGHTO-SIZE 


FOR COTTON WARPS 
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